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U of  T Receives  $1  Million  for  Asian  Research 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

The  Hongkong  Bank  of 
Canada  has  given  U of  T 
$1  million  for  research  designed  to 
increase  public  knowledge  of  the 
booming  Asia-Pacific  region  and 
Canada’s  growing  ties  with  Hong 
Kong. 

Bank  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  WiUiam  Dalton  made  the 
donation  April  12  at  a ceremony  at 
Simcoe  Hall  attended  by  President 
Robert  Prichard  and  other  Uni- 
versity officials  as  well  as  prominent 
members  of  the  Chinese-Canadian 
community. 

“This  is  a joyous  day  for  the 
Hongkong  Bank  of  Canada,”  Dalton 
said.  “This  gift  gives  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  show  our  appreciation  for  the 


abundant  growth  we  have  experi- 
enced. It  also  provides  a vehicle  by 
which  we  hope,  with  U of  T,  to  ex- 
pand Canada’s  knowledge  of  the  Far 
East  and  its  people.” 

The  contribution,  Prichard  said, 
launches  a new  and  important  part- 
nership that  will  help  Canadians 
conduct  business  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
region.  “The  bank  and  the  University 
are  united  in  drawing  special  strength 
from  their  connections  with  Hong 
Kong  and  more  generally,  with 
people  of  Asia  who  have  come  to 
Canada.” 

The  gift,  Prichard  added,  will  also 
enable  the  University  to  better  re- 
flect and  serve  the  interests  of  a large 
segment  of  the  campus.  “Over  a third 
of  the  student  body  at  U of  T iden- 
tify themselves  as  Asian.” 


Spanish,  Portuguese 
Studies  Expanding 


BY  ALFRED  HOLDEN 

UOF  T HAS  JOINED  FORCES  WITH 
Northern  Telecom  and  repre- 
sentatives of  20  foreign  countries  to 
develop  an  ambitious  program  in 
Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Latin 
American  languages  and  cultures. 

The  telecommunications  compa- 
ny’s gift  of  $750,000  over  a five-year 
period  will  be  used  to  expand  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  studies, 
create  work-stufy  exchange  programs 
and  develop  courses  to  train  studenfs 
from  a broader  range  of  academic 
disciplines. 

The  plans  to  establish  the  Ibero- 
American  Languages  6c  Cultures 
Program  at  the  University  were  made 
public  April  15  by  Chancellor  Rose 
Wol|e  and  Jean  Monty,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of 

Quark 

Discovery 

PROFESSOR  PEKKA  SlNERVO  OF 
the  Department  of  Physics  will 
announce  a major  quark  discoveiy  at 
a news  conference  tomorrow.  Quarks 
make  up  protons  and  neutrons  and 
are  beheved  to  be  the  smallest  parti- 
cles that  exist.  An  international  team 
of 440  scientists,  conducting  research 
at  the  Fermi  National  Accelerator 
Laboratory  in  Batavia,  Illinois,  has 
searched  for  evidence  for  seven  years 
to  support  the  “standard  model  of 
elementary  particle  interactions,”  a 
theory  that  explains  the  structure  of 
all  known  phenomena.  News  con- 
ferences will  be  held  simultaneously 
in  Chicago  and  Toronto  — in 
Toronto  at  3 p.m.  at  the  McLennan 
Phjfsical  Laboratories. 


Northern  Telecom  Ltd.  They  out- 
lined details  at  a reception  in  Ottawa 
attended  by  ambassadors  or  charges 
d’affaires  representing  countries  that 
have  helped  develop  the  program. 
The  term  “Ibero-American”  refers 
to  the  cultures  of  Spain,  Portugal 
and  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese- 
speaking countries  in  Latin  America. 

In  acknowledging  Northern 
Telecom’s  gift.  President  Robert 
Prichard  said  the  initiative  estab- 
lishes a new  and  valuable  form  of 
partnership.  “It  is  distinctive  in  the 
tripartite  cooperation  involving  the 
national  governments,  the  corpora- 
tion and  the  University.”  The  Spanish 
ambassador  to  Canada,  Jose  Luis 
Pardos,  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing the  program,  he  noted  in  an 
interview. 

Professor  Wendy  Rolph,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Spanish  6c 
Portuguese,  said  the  initiative  was 
undertaken  partly  due  to  anticipa- 
tion of  increased  commerce  and  com- 
munication with  Latin  America, 
Spain  and  Portugal.  The  signing  of 
the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  (NAFTA)  has  already 
been  reflected  in  choices  students  are 
making,  she  said  in  an  interview.  For 
instance,  she  has  had  inquiries  from 
students  in  math  and  computer  sci- 
ence. Rolph  said  she  thinks  the  pro- 
gram could  form  an  important  com- 
ponent of  U of  T’s  international 
strategy.  One  of  the  first  steps  wiU  be 
to  establish  a professorship  in  Ibero- 
American  studies,  she  noted. 

In  a statement  Northern  Telecom 
said  that  people  who  can  speak 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  and  work  in 
Latin  American  countries  will  be  a 
much  needed  resource  in  the  future. 
The  Canadian  company  is  a major 

~ See  SPANISH:  Page  2 ~ 


To  be  disbursed  over  five  years, 
the  money  will  finance  two  projects 
— the  publication  of  the  Hongkong 
Bank  of  Canada  Papers  on  Asia  and 


the  establishment  of  a resource  cen- 
tre focusing  on  the  interaction 
between  the  two  countries. 

The  papers  will  feature  scholarly 


work  in  the  fields  of  business  and 
the  social  sciences.  Based  at  the 

~ See  U OF  T:  Page  2 ~ 


Welcome  to  Canada 


Serpo  Marchi,  minister  of citizenship  and  immigration,  shakes  the  hand  of  one  of  Canada’s  newest  citizens  during  a 
ceremony  April  IS  at  Walter  HaJlin  ^e  Faculty  of  Music.  Five  hundred people participaUd  in  d>e  citizenship  court  with 
some  taking  their  first  oath  and  others  recfjirming  their  commitment  to  Canada.  Senior  citizenship  judge  Elizabeth 
Willcock,  secondjrom  left,  also  welcomed  new  arid  old  Canadians.  Judge  Margarita  Okhovati  administered  the  oath  of 
citizenship  and  opera  singer  Maureen  Forrester  sang  the  national  anthem.  The  court  was  part  of  the  celebration 
commemoratingNational  Citizenship  Week  April  17  to  23. 


Major  Fix-Up  Moves  Ahead 


UOF  T IS  PREPARING  TO  LAUNCH 
one  of  its  largest  renovation  and 
fix-up  programs  in  years  with  mil- 
lions of  dollars  made  available  by  the 
Canada-Ontario  Infrastructure 
Works  Program. 

A total  of  $11.1  million  has  been 
allocated  for  projects  on  the  three 
campuses.  Nearly  all  the  money  is 
expected  to  be  used  to  fix  leaky  roofs, 
replace  worn-out  equipment, 
upgrade  classrooms  and  tackle  main- 
tenance projects  that  have  been 
deferred  for  years. 

“It’s  very  positive  but  the  need  is 
very  great,”  said  Ken  DeBaeremaeker, 
planning  officer  in  the  office  of  the 
assistant  vice-president  (planning). 


To  receive  the  money,  the  University 
has  to  meet  strict  planning  and  com- 
pletion deadlines  demanded  by  the 
provincial  and  federal  govenunents 
which  hope  steady,  incremental 
spending  will  boost  the  economy. 

At  its  April  11  meeting  Business 
Board  approved  a $3.4  million 
first  phase.  Academic  Board  and 
Governing  Council  must  also 
endorse  the  proposal. 

U of  T’s  accommodation  and  fa- 
cilities directorate  has  given  priority 
to  projects  where  safety  and  failure  of 
building  systems  are  concerns.  The 
biggest  ticket  item  is  $1.8  million 
for  repairs  to  aging  cooling  equip- 
ment at  the  central  air  conditioning 


plant  in  the  Medical  Sciences 
Building,  which  serves  eight  build- 
ings in  the  engineering  and  mecfical 
complexes.  A new  chiller  that  oper- 
ates without  atmosphere-damaging 
CFC  (chloroflomrocarbon)  refriger- 
ant wiU  also  be  instaUed  at  the  plant. 

Other  important  work  wiU  see 
computer-compatible  wiring  ex- 
tended on  U of  T campuses  so 
computers  can  be  connected  to 
communicafions  networks  from  more 
locations. 

Lists  of  projects  to  be  considered 
for  the  program’s  second  phase  wiU 
be  sent  to  deans  and  prindpals  on  the 

~ See  MAJOR:  Page  2 ~ 
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DAVID  WOHLFAHRT 


In  Brief 


Southam  fellows  announced 

Two  PRINT  JOURNALISTS  AND  A TELEVISION  PRODUCER  WILL  BE 
stu<fying  at  U of  T under  the  1994-95  Southam  Fellowships.  Th^  are 
Anne  Collins,  senior  editor  of  Saturday  Night,  Sheila  Rdsertson,  colum- 
nist and  editorial  writer  at  the  Saskatoon  dafly  newspaper  The  StarPhomix 
and  Daniel  Schwartz,  producer  for  CBC  Prime  Time  News.  Southam 
fellows  arc  experienced  joumahsts  ■wHho  take  a leave  of  absence  from 
their  jobs  to  enrol  in  their  choice  of  graduate  or  undergraduate  courses. 
They  do  not  receive  credits  or  degrees  but  must  complete  all  assignments. 
For  the  academic  year  thqr  are  paid  a stipend  j^erally  equivalent  to  their 
salaries  plus  some  expenses.  The.  fellowships  have  been  sponsored  by 
Southam  Inc.  since  1962. 


Juno  kudos  for  U of  T faculty 

The  WORK  and  talent  of  several  members  op  the  Faculty  of 
Music  were  recognized  March  20  at  Ae  1994 Juno  Awards,  presented 
in  Toronto.  Professor  Chan  Ka  Nin  won  a Juno  in  Ac  Best  Classical 
Composition  category  £ot  Among  Friends,  The  commissioned  piece  was 
recorded  on  CD  by  faculty  colleagues  Joaquin  Valdcpcfias  (darinet), 
David  HeAerington  (cello)  and  Patrida  Parr  (piano)  of  Ae  ensemble 
Amici.  Faculty  instructor  David  Young  received  a Juno  for  Best 
Mainstream  Jazz  Album  while  Jeanne  Lamon,  an  instructor  and  music 
director  of  Tafelmusik,  won  a Juno  for  Best  Classical  Album  — Large 
Ensemble. 


Discussions  about  stadium  continue 

The  future  of  Varsity  Stadium  is  still  up  in  the  air.  On  April  5, 
University  Affairs  Board  approved  Ae  budget  of  Ae  Department  of 
Athletics  8c  Recreation.  “The  uncertainty  around  the  future  of  the 
staAum  is  still  undear  although  there  are  continuing  Ascussions  in  this 
area,”  says  Ae  department’s  operating  plan  for  1994-95.  It  describes  the 
sports  facility’s  proposed  operating  budget  of  $215,369  as  a “status  quo” 
budget.  The  staAum  will  remain  open  during  1994-95.  The  University’s 
master  plan  calls  for  commerdal  development  of  Ac  norA  side  of  Ae 
staAurn. 


Miller  receives  Crann  award 

Professor  Judith  Miller  of  the  Department  of  Mediqne  is  the 
1993  recipient  of  Ae  Elsie  Winifred  Crann  Memorial  Tmst  Award  for 
excellence  in  mcAcal  research.  The  $35,000  award,  administered  by 
the  U of  T Life  Sdences  Committee,  is  gjven  to  junior  University  fac- 
ultyworking in  the  areas  of  breast  cancer  or  pulmonary,  kidney  and 
urinary  Aseases.  Miller  is  researching  kidney  function  abnormalities 
assodated  wiA  insulin-dependent  diabetes.  She  plans  to  use  a new 
method  to  determine  if  these  abnormalities  are  related  to  suppressed 
activity  of  Ae  nerves  leaAng  to  the  kidneys. 


Maimers  selected  as  Sloan  fellow 

Professor  Ian  Manners  ofthe  Department  of  Chemistry  is  one 
of  100  outstanding  young  scientists  selected  to  receive  a 1994  Alfred  P. 
Sloan  Resear  A Fellowship.  The  winners,  sdected  by  Ae  New  York-based 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation,  are  outstanding  rraearAers  in  Ae  early  stages 
of  Aeir  careers.  The  award  carries  wiA  it  a grant  of  $30,000  to  support 
rcsearA.  Maimers  has  been  wiA  U of  T since  1990.  His  work  focuses 
on  Ae  synthesis,  properties  and  applications  of  polymers  based  on  inor- 
gamc  elements. 


Looking  to  summer 

The  Department  of  Athletics  &.  Recreation  will  hold  its 
dtilAen  and  youth  sports  camps  and  Mim-Umversity  program  July  4 to 
Aug.  12  this  year.  Over  1,600  chilAen  and  youth,  aged  4 to  16,  will  be 
taught  various  sports  induding  baseball,  track  and  field,  soccer  and 
karate.  Mini-Umversity,  a combination  of  academics  and  sports  for 
chilAen  in  grades  five  to  eight,  will  give  participants  hands-on  instruc- 
tion in  subjects  suA  as  French,  forestry  and  law  as  well  as  in  physical 
aAvities  suA  as  svnmming  and  volleyball.  Details  on  specific  times 
and  registration  fees  can  be  obtained  by  calling  Darcy  Brioux  at  978-3031 


U of  T Receives  $1  Million 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
Faculty  of  Management’s  Centre  for 
International  Business,  Aey  will  pro- 
vide relevant  and  timely  analysis  of 
economic  trends  and  business  op- 
portumties  in  east  Asia.  Their  main 
audience  will  be  government  and 
business. 

The  resource  centre,  to  be  located 
at  1 Spadina  Cres.,  will  be  Canada’s 
most  comprehensive  chromder  of 
Hong  Kong  immigrants  and  Aeir 
communities.  Its  one-of-a-kind 
archives,  open  to  Ae  public,  will  also 
feature  material  on  contemporary  de- 
velopments in  Hong  Kong.  The 
bank’s  donation  will  enable  the 
centre  to  purchase  books,  perioA- 
cals,  art,  auAo-  and  videotapes  and 
microfilm,  among  other  items. 

“The  resource  centre  will  benefit 
students,  scholars  and  people  who 
want  to  understand  what  a signifi- 
cant role  CanaAans  of  Chinese  an- 
cestry have  played  and  will  continue 
to  play  in  shaping  our  country,” 
Dalton  said. 

The  centre  will  be  part  of  the 
Canada  Hong  Kong  Project  (an  ini- 
tiaAe  to  increase  awareness  between 
Ae  countries)  and  administered  by 


the  Joint  Centre  for  Asia  Pacific 
Studies  at  U of  T and  York 
Umversity. 


The  Hongkong  Bank  of  CanaA, 
this  country  s sevenA  largest  bank,  is 
based  in  Vancouver. 


President  Robert  Pritbardbe^s  Hongkong  Bank  of Canada president  WUEam 
Dalton  adfustbis  U ofT  wardrobe  acquisition. 


Spanish)  Portuguese  Studies  Expanding 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
player  in  Latin  America’s  telecom- 
mumcations  market. 

The  U of  T program  anticipates 
placing  Canadian  students  in  par- 
ticipating countries  for  work-study 
programs  and  bringing  Aeir  students 
to  Canada  to  work. 

“Canada  will  benefit  from  a 
strengthened  program  at  the 
Umversity  of  Toronto  and  develop- 
ment of  its  world-class  researAers 
and  professors,”  Monty  said. 


“NorAem  Telecom  will  benefit  from 
greater  access  to  cultural  and  lan- 
guage training  programs  developed  at 
the  Umversity.  Umversity  students 
from  across  academic  Asciplines  vwll 
benefit  by  obtaining  Ae  skills  need- 
ed to  function  well  within  Aese  im- 
portant Ibero-American  cAtures.” 
In  an  interview,  William  Calkhan, 
principal  of  Victoria  College  and  one 
of  the  program’s  arAitects,  said  the 
establishment  of  Ae  program  is  a 
landmark  event  for  Spanish  and 


Portuguese  stuAes.  “It  gives  a terrif- 
ic boost  to  this  whole  field  of  study. 
It  has  practical  effects  and  it  will  also 
be  a great  morale  booster.” 

The  participating  countries  span 
Latin  America.  They  are  Cuba,  Costa 
Rica,  Nicaragua,  Argentina,  Panama, 
El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Guatemala, 
Chile,  Mexico,  Uruguay,  Brazil, 
Paraguay,  Pern,  Ecuador,  Columbia, 
Venezuela  and  Bolivia.  The  European 
countries  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are 
also  part  of  the  program. 


Major  Fix-Up  Moves  Ahead 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 

St.  George  campus  this  week,  with 
letters  asking  for  feedback, 
DeBaeremaeker  said.  Principals  and 
chief  admimstrative  officers  at  the 
Mississauga  and  Scarborough  cam- 
puses will  receive  lump  sums  and  set 
their  own  priorities.  A second  list  of 
proposals  must  be  ready  for  Business 
Board’s  consideration  by  June. 

An  infrastructure  rebuilAng  pro- 
gram to  create  jobs  was  part  of  the 
federal  Liberal  party’s  red  book  of 
promises  during  last  fall’s  election 
campaign.  When  the  new  govern- 
ment announced  the  plan  it  Ad  not 
include  direct  help  for  colleges  and 
umversities,  said  Flemming  Galberg, 
Arector  of  property  management, 
design  and  construction  in  the 
Facilities  &.  Seririces  Department. 
But  after  Ontario’s  education  mims- 
ter  protested,  Ae  program  was  ex- 
tended and  money  has  been  allocat- 
ed among  Ontario  umversities  and 
colleges,  based  on  Ae  size  of  their 
physical  plant.  On  that  basis  “the 
University  of  Toronto  got  Ae  biggest 
Aunk  of  the  money,”  Galberg  said. 

While  a total  of  $11.1  million  will 
be  spent,  not  all  the  money  will  come 
from  outside  U of  T.  Under  Ae  pro- 
gram the  federal  and  provincial  gov- 
ernments will  each  contribute  $3.7 


miUion,  an  amount  U of  T must 
matA.  The  Umversity’s  share  will 
come  maiAy  from  its  infrastructure 
fund.  DeBaeremaeker  said  Ae  1994- 
95  budget  and  1995-96  projections 
take  the  expenditure  into  account. 
“We  knew  the  program  was  coming 
so  we  built  it  into  long-range  budget 
planning.” 

The  distribution  of  spending  at 
U of  T win  follow  a formAa  based 
on  space.  The  St.  George  campus 
will  receive  about  78  percent, 
Scarborough  7.1  percent  and 
ErindAe  7.8  percent.  Federated  and 
affiliated  institutions,  such  as  the 
Toronto  SAool  of  Theology  and 


U of  T colleges  incluAng  Trinity, 
Victoria  and  St.  Michael’s,  will  re- 
ceive 6.5  percent. 

DeBaeremaeker  sAd  Aat  Ontario 
typically  supports  $20  million  in  in- 
firastmeture  improvements  at  Ontario 
umversities  eaA  year  under  facilities 
renewA  programs.  That  has  been  cut 
back  to  $15  million  province-wide; 
U of  T s share  woAd  be  $2.7  million 
annually. 

DeBaeremaeker  said  $11.1  mil- 
lion sounds  like  a large  amount  but 
with  U of  T’s  backlog  of  deferred 
maintenance  “ Aere’s  still  a long  way 
to  go.  Even  after  Ae  program  Aere 
wA  be  a very  long  list.” 
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ANDRE  SOUROUJON 


Three  U of  T Women 
Win  YWCA  Awards 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 


Construction  on  ibe  Fields  building  may  begin  by  the  end  of  May. 

Trees  Move  Out,  Crews  In 
for  Mathematical  Institute 


Three  U of  T professors  are 
winners  of  Women  of 
Distinction  Awards  given  by  the 
YWCA  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  in 
recognition  of  personal  excellence 
and  achievement. 

Marsha  Chandler,  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science,  Ann 
Saddlemyer,  master  of  Massey 
College,  and  Gail  Donner  of  the 
Faculty  of  Nursing  are  among  the 
six  1994  award  recipients.  Chandler 
is  honoured  in  the  category  of  edu- 
cation, Saddlemyer  in  letters  and 
Donner  in  health.  The  awards  will  be 
presented  at  the  Westin  Harbour 
Castle  Hotel  May  5. 

Donna  Power,  co-chair  of  the 
Women  of  Distinction  steering  com- 
mittee, said  the  winners  were  select- 
ed for  their  outstanding  work  in  the 
community,  workplace,  home  or  all 
three.  The  committee  also  based  its 
choices  on  women  who  have  en- 
hanced the  lives  of  other  women  by 
being  a role  model,  mentoring,  ad- 
vancing women’s  issues  or  brealdng 
new  ground  in  non-traditional  fields. 

Chandler,  appointed  dean  of  the 
largest  arts  and  science  faculty  in 
Canada  in  1990,  has  beenwithU  ofT 
since  1977.  She  taught  in  the  Faculty 
of  Law  and  the  Department  of 
Political  Science,  chairing  that 


The  Recycling  Council  of 
Ontario  has  recognized  U of  T 
and  its  efforts  to  significantly  reduce 
campus  waste  with  a 1993  Ontario 
Waste  Minimization  Award. 

The  award,  announced  April  21  at 
the  Sheraton  Centre,  was  given  in 
the  outstanding  institution  category. 

“This  is  a great  achievement  for 
us,”  said  Phil  Garment,  director  of 
buildings  and  grounds  in  the 
Facilities  & Services  Department. 
“The  University  is  doing  a marvellous 
job  and  I think  this  proves  it.” 

Gary  Nower,  waste  management 
manager,  said  U of  T was  cited  for 
significantly  reducing  waste  by  re- 
cycling a broad  range  of  materials,  in- 
stituting the  fiirniture  Swap  Shop, 
embarking  on  an  extensive  educa- 
tional campaign  and  working  with 
suppliers  to  reduce  the  number  of 


Canada’s  10  major  research 
universities,  including  U ofT, 
have  agreed  to  ease  exchange  proce- 
dures for  undergraduate  students. 

Dan  Lang,  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent (planning),  said  the  agreement 
reached  last  month  will  remove  some 
of  the  barriers  that  may  have  dis- 
couraged students  from  participat- 
ing in  exchange  programs  in  the  past. 
Under  this  new  exchange  program,  a 
student’s  academic  credits  will  be 
recognized  automatically  by  the  host 
university  while  tuition  fees  for  the 
exchange  period  ■wdll  remain  with  the 
home  institution. 

“Fees  vary  among  provinces,”  Lang 
said,  adding  that  for  some  students, 
paying  higher  fees  at  a host  institution 


department  in  the  late  1980s. 
Chandler’s  research  focuses  on  pub- 
lic policy  in  Canada  and  the  theories 
of  policy  analysis.  She  has  served  on 
many  University  and  public  boards 
and  committees. 

Saddlemyer  was  the  first  woman  to 
be  named  a senior  fellow  and  then 
master  of  the  formerly  all-male 
Massey  College.  She  is  an  interna- 
tionally renowned  scholar  in  the  field 
of  Irish  literature  and  drama  as  well 
as  in  Canadian  theatre  and  modem 
poetry.  Described  as  an  “eminently 
gifted,  generous,  civilized  and  hu- 
morous human  being”  in  the  nomi- 
nation, she  is  also  noted  for  being  a 
mentor  and  supporter  of  women  and 
minority  groups. 

Donner,  recipient  of  the  1989 
Registered  Nurses’  Association  of 
Ontario  Award  of  Merit  for  out- 
standing contributions  to  nursing, 
has  a high  profile  in  the  health  care 
field.  Before  joining  U of  T part- 
time  in  1989,  she  directed  the  nurs- 
es’ association  for  five  years  and  was 
director  of  nursing  education  at  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  A full- 
time professor  since  1992,  Donner 
has  served  on  numerous  task  forces 
including  U ofT”  s 1990  Presidential 
Commission  on  the  Future  of  Health 
Care  in  Ontario  and  the  Ministry  of 
Health’s  air  ambulance  review,  which 
she  now  chairs. 


publications  distributed  on  campus. 
All  these  efforts  have  resulted  in  50 
percent  waste  reduction,  or  the  equiv- 
alent of  600  fewer  tonnes  annually. 

Both  Garment  and  Nower  credit- 
ed the  campus  community,  and  in 
particular  the  University’s  270  volun- 
teer environmental  coorchnators,  with 
contributing  to  the  success  of  the  waste 
reduction  program.  The  volunteers 
act  as  liaison  between  the  waste  man- 
agement department  and  their  re- 
spective faculties  and  student  bodies. 

The  University’s  submission  to  the 
recycling  council  noted  that  “over  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time,  60,000 
people,  situated  over  an  8.7  million 
square  feet  and  155-building  campus 
area,  have  been  trained  and  are  mo- 
tivated to  use  8,000  recycling  con- 
tainers, 500  recycling  toters  and  10 
mini-recycling  depots.” 


has  been  a deterrent.  The  idea  is  to 
remove  that  cost  consideration.” 

The  10  universities  — McGill, 
McMaster,  Queen’s,  Laval, 
Montreal,  Waterloo,  Western, 
Alberta,  UBC  and  U ofT  — are  stiU 
working  out  the  details  of  the  plan, 
Lang  said.  However,  there  will  like- 
ly be  a limit  to  the  number  of  stu- 
dents participating  each  year. 
Universities  will  also  have  to  ensure 
that  their  exchange  students  meet  all 
required  academic  qualifications  and 
credentials  to  avoid  scholastic  diffi- 
culties at  the  host  institutions.  An 
information  package  cont  ’ning  a 
standard  application  form  should  be 
ready  to  hand  to  interested  students 
this  fall,  he  said. 


BY  ALFRED  HOLDEN 

Construction  of  the  $7.4 
million  College  St.  building  that 
will  house  the  Fields  Institute  of 
Mathematical  Science  could  begin 
as  soon  as  late  May  or  early  June. 
Tenders  for  the  project  close  May  4 
and  construction  will  start  a few 
weeks  to  a month  later,  says 
Flemming  Galberg,  director  of  prop- 
erty management,  design  and  con- 
stmction  in  the  Facilities  8c  Services 
Department. 

Eight  trees  in  the  middle  of  the  site 
will  be  transplanted  to  new  campus 
locations  beginning  April  25,  said 
Ron  Pansino,  manager  of  grounds 
and  stores  in  facilities  and  services. 
Several  trees  that  are  dead  will  be 
removed,  while  others  around  the 
building’s  perimeter  will  be  retained. 


A PROBE  OF  THE  FORMULA  USED 
to  fund  Ontario  universities  has 
many  institutions  worried  but  U ofT 
remains  cautiously  optimistic,  says 
Dan  Lang,  assistant  vice-president 
(planning). 

“I  don’t  believe  the  objective  of 
the  review  is  just  to  reduce  funding,” 
Lang  said,  commenting  on  concerns 
expressed  by  officials  at  other  uni- 
versities and  by  groups  representing 
the  university  sector,  its  faculty  and 
students.  “One  thing  we  hope  for  as 
a result  of  the  review  is  to  be  able  to 
give  the  government  a better  indica- 
tion of  what  we  require”  while  si- 
multaneously obtcuning  a clearer  pic- 
ture of  what  the  govenunent  expects 
from  universities,  he  said. 

The  review,  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Ontario  Council  on  University 
Affairs  (OCUA),  was  announced  in 
November  by  education  minister 
Dave  Cooke.  It  will  examine  how 
the  nearly  $2  billion  in  annual  oper- 
ating grants  is  allocated  to  the 
province’s  20  universities.  Its  three 
main  objectives  are  to  increase  uni- 
versity accessibility,  place  a greater 
emphasis  on  teaching  and  ease  the 
transfer  of  students  between  post- 
secondary institutions.  The  Council 
of  Ontario  Universities,  the  Ontario 
Confederation  of  University  Faculty 
Associations  and  student  groups  have 


The  rectangular  plot  of  land  faces 
College  St.  between  the  Koffler 
Student  Services  Centre  and  the 
Architecture  8c  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture Building. 

Galberg  is  optimistic  that  a fast- 
track  plan  to  have  the  facility  reacfy  in 
time  for  the  start  of  the  institute’s 
program  next  April  will  be  on  time 
and  on  budget.  Business  Board  was 
shown  plans  for  the  institute  and  an 
artist’s  rendering  at  its  April  11  meet- 
ing. The  architectural  firm  Kuwabara 
Payne  McKenna  and  Blumberg 
designed  the  building. 

The  board  also  authorized  Bryan 
Davies,  vice-president  (business  af- 
fairs), to  complete  arrangements  for 
financing.  The  capital  cost  of  the 
building  will  be  paid  back  over  a 
25-year  period,  with  the  institute 
contributing  $500,000  per  year  and 


voiced  scepticism  about  the  review. 

The  council  on  university  affairs  is 
expected  to  report  back  to  Cooke  with 
its  results  by  late  1994.  So  fer  it  has  held 
a number  of  preliminary  meetings 
with  university  officials  including 
Lang  and  President  Robert  Prichard. 

In  an  interview  OCUA  chair  Joy 
Cohnstaedt  said  that  her  group  will 
also  ask  for  input  from  parents, 
labour,  business  and  alumni  in  form- 
ing the  review’s  guidelines.  With  a 
plan  in  place,  the  council  will  then 


The  missions  of  U of  T’s 
Faculty  of  Education  and  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  (OISE)  are  hindered  be- 
cause they  are  separate  entities,  says 
a draft  report  by  Dean  Michael 
Fullan  of  the  Faculty  of  Education. 
The  report  was  tabled  before  nego- 
tiating teams  from  U ofT  and  OISE 
April  12  when  discussions  began  on 
a possible  merger. 

“FEUT s development  is  serious- 
ly impaired  by  its  lack  of  involve- 
ment in  the  wider  areas  of  research 
and  scholarship  which  are  part  and 
parcel  of  graduate  programs,”  Fullan 
wrote  in  the  19-page  paper.  “OISE 
is  limited  through  its  detachment 


U ofT  from  $310,000  to  $360,000 
annually.  Operating  costs  will  be 
shared. 

The  institute  will  occupy  the  top 
three  floors  of  the  four-storey  build- 
ing. The  basement  and  first  floor 
will  be  available  to  the  University 
which  has  yet  to  assign  all  the  space. 

In  a report  to  the  board,  Janice 
Oliver,  assistant  vice-president  (op- 
erations and  services),  said  the 
University  hopes  some  of  its  occu- 
pants renting  space  not  owned  by 
the  University  wiU  relocate  to  the 
Fields  building.  The  rent  they  are 
paying  could  then  be  applied  to  the 
new  building’s  carrying  costs. 

If  the  centre  should  leave  the 
building,  the  space  will  be  taken  back 
by  U ofT  for  its  own  use,  according 
to  the  University’s  agreement  with 
the  math  centre. 


put  together  a discussion  paper  that 
will  be  released  at  the  end  of  July  or 
beginning  of  August.  In  addition  to 
the  main  objectives,  the  paper  will  ex- 
plore such  issues  as  making  more  ef- 
fective use  of  resources,  developing 
mechanisms  for  financial  account- 
ability and  the  possibility  of  encour- 
aging universities  to  tap  into  non- 
govermnental  sources  of  funding. 

In  September  and  October  the 
council  will  hold  public  meetings  on 
the  paper. 


from  initial  teacher  education.” 

Fullan  foresees  a new  institution 
that  would  train  new  teachers,  offer 
programs  for  experienced  teachers 
and  grant  advanced  graduate-level 
degrees.  A series  of  new  departments 
would  take  advantage  of  the  com- 
bined sldlls  of  faculty  now  at  the  two 
institutions,  he  proposes. 

Professor  Stefan  Dupre  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Science,  who 
is  heading  U of  T’s  negotiating  team, 
said  the  talks  remain  strictly  confi- 
dential and  that  he  could  not  com- 
ment on  the  contents  of  Fullan’s 
report 

Future  meetings  are  scheduled  for 
May  3,  May  10  and  May  16. 


Program  Cleans  Up 


Elxchanges  Made  Easier 


U of  T Hopeful  about  Review 


Fullan  Promotes  Merger 
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Plain  Disaster 


A City  of  Toronto  fir^ghter  surveys  a scene  of  carnage  on  the  steps  of  the 
Medical  Sciences  Building  during  a mock  disaster  April  15.  Students  dressed 
as  victims  of  a plane  crash  were  given  first-aid  treatment  by  a phalanx  of 
first-year  medical  undergraduates.  The  annual practice  in  emergency  medicine 
gives  students  experience  in  dealing  with  ambulance  procedures,  police  and 
firfigbters  and  helps  U>  publicize  their  open  house. 


Research  Fellows  Named 


Nine  U OF  T humanities  and 
social  science  faculty  will  spend 
six  months  as  Connaught  research 
fellows  pursuing  projects  on  a variety 
of  topics.  The  1994-95  Connaught 
fellowship  winners  will  also  receive 
S5,000. 

In  the  humanities,  the  winners  are: 
Professors  Jack  Chambers  of  the 
Department  of  Linguistics,  on  Sound 
Change  in  Canadian  English; 
Eleanor  Cook  of  the  Department  of 
English,  on  Riddles  and  Reading:  A 
Study  of  the  Figure  of  Engima; 
Herbert  Jaumann  of  the  Department 
of  German,  on  Kaspar  Schoppe 
(Scioppius),  1576-1649:  Studies  in 
the  Res  Publica  Litteraria  in  the  Age 
of  Late  Humanism  and  Counter- 
reformation; 'Tunothy  McGee  of  the 


Faculty  of  Music,  on  Lives  of 
Musicians;  and  Brian  Merrilees  of  the 
Department  of  French,  on  Shaping 
the  Medieval  Dictionary. 

In  the  social  sciences,  the  fellows 
are:  Professors  Janice  Boddy  of 
Scarborough  College’s  Division  of 
Social  Sciences,  on  Civilizing 
Women:  Modernity’s  Crusade  in 
Colonial  Sudan;  Larry  Epstein  of 
the  Department  of  Economics,  on 
“Vague  Beliefs”  in  Asset  Pricing  and 
Game  Theory;  Rosemary  Gartner  of 
the  Department  of  Sociology,  on 
Gender  and  Homidde  in  Comparative- 
Historical  Perspective;  and  Gavin 
Smith  of  the  Department  of 
Anthropology,  on  Informal  Economic 
Activity  in  Western  Europe:  A 
Historical  and  Comparative  Study. 


Budget  on  Target 


UOF  T WAS  ON  BUDGET  FOR  THE 
1993-94  year,  comptroller  Tony 
Pieterse  says. 

“It’s  almost  dead  on,”  he  said  in  an 
interriew.  The  actual  operating  cost 
of  the  University  will  be  f 574.4  mil- 
lion, $6.4  million  more  than  its  in- 
come. That  deficit  is  less  than  the  es- 
timate of  a $10  million  deficit  forecast 
in  January,  slightly  more  than  the 
$5.7  million  figure  given  at  Business 
Board  April  11  and  almost  exactly 
what  the  1993-94  budget  had  fore- 
cast. 

“We’re  luclg^  in  that  we  had  some 
favourable  and  unfavourable  factors 
offsetting  each  other,”  Pieterse  said. 


“We  had  some  increase  in  fees  but 
that  was  offset  by  some  costs  related 
to  early  retirements.” 

Bryan  Davies,  vice-president  (busi- 
ness affairs),  said  a slight  deviation 
one  way  or  the  other  would  not  cre- 
ate a crisis.  But  “what’s  positive  is 
that  we  are  keeping  very  close  to  our 
rigorous  budget,”  he  said. 

Whether  estimates  will  hit  the  tar- 
get in  1994-95  will  depend  on  the 
prorincial  government,  said  Pieterse. 
If  Ontario’s  deficit  “is  such  that  they 
need  money,  they  could  come  back 
again  to  us  and  say  we  need  a one 
time  cut  from  you  or  a one-time 
transfer.” 


* 1994  H.L.  Welsh 
g Lectures  in  Physics 

MONDAY,  MAY  16 

1:30  p.m.  Albert  Libchaber 

Princeton  University  and  NEC  Research  Institute 
Playing  with  Proteins:  Polymerization  and  Motion 

3:30  p.m.  Robert  Birgeneau 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

High  Temperature  Superconductivity:  Where  Do  We  Stand? 
Medical  Sciences  Auditorium,  King's  College  Circle 

The  public  is  invited  to  a Reception  in  Hart  House,  4:45  - 6:30  p.m.  following  the  lectures. 
Sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Physics.  978-7135  or  Tam@physics.utoronto.ca 


SECOND  JOINT  SYMPOSIUM  AND  PUBLIC  LECTURE  SERIES 

RACE  AND  THE 


Department  of  Philosophy,  University  of  Toronto  / Holy  Blossom  lemple 


Dark  Ontologies 

ChariesW.  Mills 
Department  of  Philosophy 
University  of  Illinois 
at  Chicago 


Monday,  May  2 1994  at  8 pm 

George  IgnadefF  Theatre 
15  Devonshire  Place 


The  Owscn  People 

David  Novak 

Edgar  M.  Bronfinan  Professor 
of  Modem  Judaic  Studies 
University  ofVirginia 

Ihesday,  May  3 1994  at  8 pm 

Holy  Blossom  Temple 
1950  Bathurst  Street 


OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC  • FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  CALL  : 978-7253 

The  UHiemity  of  Toronto  and  Holy  Bloaom  TtmpUgmt^dUyoeknowUdge  the  gtnerouM  luppoet  of 
th€  /oseph  Louis  Rotman  ChariuUfio  foundatiom. 


^ Centre  for  Studies  of  Aging 


University  of  Toronto 

12th  Annual  Wilson  Abemethy  Distinguished  Lecture 

sponsored  by 

The  Centre  for  Studies  of  Aging,  University  of  Toronto 

Public  Opinion  and  Elite  Attitudes  About  the  Elderiy 

Fay  Lomax  Cook,  Ph.D. 

Fay  Lomax  Cook  is  a Professor  of  Human  Development  & Social  Policy  at  Northwestern  University 
<ind  a member  of  the  research  faculty  at  the  Centre  for  Urban  Affairs  and  Policy  Research.  Her  Ph.D. 
degree  is  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Her  general  field  of  interest  is  social  policy,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  older  adults.  She  is  the  author 
or  co-author  of  the  books  VJho  Should  be  Helped?,  Public  Support  for  Social  Services,  The  Journalism  of  Outrage: 
Investigative  Reporting  and  Agenda-Building  in  American  Society,  and  most  recently.  Support  for  the 
American  INelfare  State:  The  Views  of  Congress  and  the  Public.  Her  articles  have  appeared  in  The  Public 
Opinion  Quarterly,  the  Social  Service  Review,  Legislative  Studies  Quarterly,  and  The  Gerontologist. 

Wednesday,  May  4, 1994, 7:00  P.M. 

The  Claude  Bissell  Auditorium 
University  of  Toronto,  140  St  George  Street 

(Inunediately  north  of  Robarts  Library) 

Free  Admission 

Supported  by  Contributions  from: 

The  Bank  of  Montreal  ' ' 

The  Ontario  Gerontology  Association 
The  Senior  Alumni  Association,  University  of  Toronto 
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Letters 


In  Memoriam 


More  seats  for  staff 
ON  Council 

I write  to  clarify  UTSA’s  position 
regarding  representation  on 
Governing  Council.  The  article, 
Request  for  Membership  Denied 
(April  11),  left  the  impression  that 
in  keeping  with  other  groups,  we 
had  requested  non-voting  mem- 
bership for  the  staff"  association. 

In  fact  my  statement  to  Council 
made  it  clear  that  TJTSA’s  main 
concern  was  to  see  more  seats  for 
administrative  and  technical  staff 
who  would  be  elected  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  currendy  in 
effect  for  employee  and  student 
Governing  Council  members.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  two  seats  now 
reserved  for  administrative  and 
technical  staff  (including  unionized 
employees)  is  the  bare  minimum 
recommended  by  the  Broadhurst 
task  force.  This  imbalance  when 
compared  with  faculty  representa- 
tion makes  it  clear  that  our  priority 
is  to  press  for  more  opportunities 
for  administrative  and  technical 
staff  to  have  a say  in  the  gover- 


nance of  the  University.  We  see 
litde  evidence  around  the  institu- 
tion to  support  the  view  that  our 
help  is  not  needed. 

JohnMalcoim 

President 

U OF  T Staff  Association 


Call  for  Bloor  St. 

ARMISTICE 

As  someone  who  earned  the  first 
master  of  education  degree  granted 
by  the  University  of  Toronto, 
through  OCE  — the  Ontario 
College  of  Education  — and  who 
studied  under  Bob  Jackson  when 
he  was  the  deputy.director  of  the 
Department  of  Educational 
Research  at  OCE  before  he  be- 
came the  founding  director  of 
OISE,  I deplore  the  unseemly, 
foolish  and  irresponsible  com- 


ments being  made  in  The  Bulletin 
concerning  the  probable  and  pend- 
ing merger  of  OISE  and  FEUT. 

Instead  of  our  slinging  vicious 
and  carping  criticisms  across  Bloor 
St.,  I suggest  that  all  of  us  involved 
in  teacher  education  and  in  schools 
across  Ontario  (and  elsewhere) 
take  advantage  of  this  stellar  op- 
portunity to  design  a new  model  of 
teacher  education  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  society  in  the  coming 
decades. 

George  Bancroft 
Faculty  of  Education 


Letters  Deadlines 

April  29  for  May  9 

May  20  FOR  May  30 
Letters  should  be  submitted  on  a 
computer  disk  in  WordPerfect  or 
plain  text  format,  or  on  paper,  typed 
and  doudle  spread.  Please  include  a 
telephone  number  and,  if  possible,  a 
fax  number. 


On  the  Other  Hand 

B Y 

NICHOLAS  P A S H L E Y 

Talking  ’bout  Their  Generation 


I’ve  been  thinking  recently  aboitt 
young  people.  Mind  you,  you  reach  a 
certain  age  and  suddenfy  cveiybotfy’ s yoimg 
people.  A recent  Toronto  Star  article  re- 
vealed that  middle-aged  people  are  the 
happiest  age  group  in  society,  but  they 
didn’t  ask  me.  Pm  old  enough  that  peri- 
odontists call  me  by  name  and  bartenders 
call  me  sir.  My  waistline  has  expanded 
while  my  hairline  has  contracted.  Pm  in  my 
peak  earning  years  and  I still  don’t  own  a car.  And  young 
people  think  they’re  miscrdjle. 

Last  month  I had  occasion  to  introduce  youthful 
novelist  Douglas  Coupland  to  a packed  house  at  the 
MacMillan  Theatre.  Mr.  Coupland  — as  you  proba- 
bfyknow,  unless  you’ve  spent  the  last  three  years  work- 
ing late  in  the  lab  is  tiie  author  of  the  bestselling 

novel  Generation  X,  a tome  that  captures  the  angst 
and  frustration  of  a generation.  I don’t  know  if  he  in- 
vented the  term  Generation  X,  and  I didn’t  like  to 
ask,  given  that  he  seems  weuy  of  tire  whole  <»ncq)t  and 
begged  me  not  to  make  any  voice-of-a-generation 
comments  in  my  introduction,  even  ironicalfy. 

I can  see  his  problem.  The  whole  Generation  X 
^drome,  as  far  as  1 can  tell,  is  predicated  on  a sense 
of  deep  dissatisfaction  aimed  at  the  unspeak^le  baby 
boomers  who  own  everything,  have  all  the  jobs,  etc.  It 
has  to  be  just  the  tiniest  bit  difficult  to  maintain  the  edge 
of  that  rage  when  you’ve  made  potfuls  of  money 
exploiting  it. 

For  the  record,  Dougjas  Coupland  seems  to  be  a very 
pleasant  fellow,  extremely  courteous  and  solicitous. 
His  few  complaints  centred  on  the  stresses  of  book  pro- 
motion tours  and  on  the  ph)rsicai  strain  of  autograph- 
ing hundreds  of  books  a day,  problems  most  of  us  can 
only  ima^ne.  Neither  of  us  mentioned  the  irony  (and 
Generjition  Xers  are  notiiiirg  if  not  ironic)  of  the  world’s 
leading  spokesperson  for  his  generation — despite  his 
protestations  — being  introduced  in  public  by  one  of 
the  hated  baby  boomers. 

For  it  is  trae.  1 am  not  just  a member-of  the  baby 


boom  generation,  I am  a charter  member. 
I was  bom  nine  months  and  six  days  after 
the  Japanese  surrender.  The  baby  boom, 
e’est  moi.  I typify  everything  that  is  intol- 
erable in  the  world  today.  I grew  my  hair 
long  in  the  60s,  I personalty  destroyed  the 
planet  and  I have  all  the  best  jobs.  And  I 
mean  all  of  Acm.  And  I intend  to  keep 
Aem. 

The  reality  of  the  plight  facing  the 
younger  generation  was  brought  home  to  me  some 
time  ago  when  I got  talking,  uncharacteristically,  to 
a young  person  at  a party.  To  my  horror  she  revealed 
Aat  Ae  world  was  being  run  by  people  older  Aan  her- 
self. The  media,  in  particular,  were  run  by  people  in 
their  40s  and  50s.  I was  aghast.  The  vrotld  has  dianged 
beyond  all  recognition.  When  I was  her  age,  Ae  head 
of  Ae  CBC  was  22  and  Ae  editor  of  Maclean’s  wasn’t 
allowed  to  go  to  work  until  he’d  finished  his  paper 
route. 

Some  of  us  boomers  are  startled  to  hear  young 
people  complaining  about  Ae  difficulties  of  buying 
houses  and  launching  meaningful  careers.  When  I was 
young  Ae  last  thing  I wanted  was  a mortgage  or  a 
meanmgM  career.  Years  of  tiyit:^  to  figure  out  Ac  tyrics 
to  “Louie  Louie”  had  made  most  of  us  unemployable 
anyway.  Traditiondty  one’s  20s  have  been  a time  of  dm- 
gcrousty  high  beer  consumption  and  Ae  piusuit  of 
cheap,  meaningless  sex.  Today’s  young  people  have 
had  all  this  since  Acy  were  13;  small  wonder  Ae/re 
ready  to  settle  for  careers. 

My  advice  to  young  people  today  is  to  ignore  all  Ae 
stupid  cliches  you  hear  about  generations.  Mine  has 
been  accused  of  being  too  materialistic,  or  not  mate- 
rialistic enough,  of  being  planet  destroyers,  or  a bunch 
of  birkenstock-wearing  tree  buggers.  Conrad  Black 
and  I arc  of  an  age.  Apart  from  being  hugely  power- 
ful media  figures,  what  have  we  in  common? 

Don’t  get  me  wrong.  I’ll  be  Ae  first  to  admit  this  isn’t 
a great  time  to  be  young.  But  you  should  try  being 
middle-aged. 


Professor  Helped  Found 
Physicists  Association 


PROFESSOR  Emeritus 
ElizabeA  AUin,  a member  of 
the  Department  of  Physics  for  42 
years,  Aed  Dec.  17  at  Ae  age  of  88. 

Born  in  Blackwater,  Ontario, 
where  her  parents  ran  Ae  general 
store.  Allin  attended  a one-room 
public  sAool  and  Aen  high  school 
in  Port  Perry.  She  graduated  from 
U of  T in  1926  wiA  a degree  in 
maAematics  and  physics  and  re- 
mained at  the  University  to  pursue 
graduate  work  in  physics.  A year 
prior  to  obtaining  her  PhD  in  1931, 
AUin  began  teaching  in  Ae  physics 
department.  She  headed  Ae  fourA- 
year  tmdergraduate  physics  labora- 
tory, teaching  students  spectroscopy. 
She  joined  the  professorial  ranks  in 
Ae  1941-42  academic  year. 

During  Ae  Second  World  War, 
AUin  taught  special  naval  and  air 
force  classes  comprised  at  times  of  as 
many  as  500  men.  A respected  and 
weU-liked  instructor,  she  continued 
to  attend  reunions  of  Aese  classes  for 
many  years  afterwards. 

In  the  immeAate  post-war  peri- 
od, AUin  was  among  Ae  founders 
of  the  Canadian  Association  of 
Professional  Physicists,  now  known 
as  CAP.  She  also  served  as  secretary 
of  Ae  association  during  its  early 
years  and  continued  to  contribute 
to  its  causes  — such  as  proviAng  a 
common  voice  to  physicists  and  pro- 


fessionally supporting  female  physi- 
cists — even  after  her  reAement 
from  the  Umversity  in  1972. 

AUin’s  researA  contributions  were 
in  Ae  area  of  atomic  and  molecular 
spectroscopy  and  included  Ae  study 
of  solid  and  Uqmd  hyAogen,  deu- 
terium, ojq^en  and  carbon  Aoxide. 
Her  early  work  in  Ae  1930s  con- 
centrated on  Ae  hyperfine  stracture 
of  spectral  lines  of  metals  like  Aal- 
lium,  inAum  and  bismuA. 

After  her  retirement,  she  contin- 
ued her  interest  in  physics  as  well 
as  in  the  department  and  the 
Umversity.  This  interest  resulted  in 
her  meticulously  resear  Aed  histor- 
ical account  Physics  at  the  University 
of  Toronto:  1843-1980,  published  by 
Ae  department  in  1981. 


TORONTO  CRYOBIOLOGY  CENTRE  INC. 

Requires  healthy  young  men  between  1 8 to  39  years 
of  age  to  participate  in  its  program  on  sperm  cryo- 
preservation  and  donor  insemination. 

Confidentiality  is  ensured  and  accepted  donors  will 
be  recompensed  for  their  time. 


If  interested,  please  call  972-7470 


HQHEST  ED'S 
Optical  depo 


581  Bloor  at  Bathurst 

_ 

588-0843 

Don't  Pay 


We  will  be  happy  to  bill 
Blue  Cross  directly  for 
your  eyewear. 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

designer  frames 
contact  lens  specialists 
eye  doctor  on  premises 
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MIKE  CONSTABLE 


Academic  Freedom  and 

Sexual  harassment,  self-censorship,  speech  codes  and  eqm 


Be  Bold  and  Argue, 
Stamp  Tells  Students 


tudents  who  feel  slighted  by  their 
professors’  views  or  behaviour  are  increas- 
ingly choosing  to  complain  to  the  sexual 
harassment  office  rather  than  force  a confronta- 
tion in  the  classroom.  Sexual  harassment  officer 
Paddy  Stamp  says  she  finds  this  new  trend 
disturbing. 

“Students  will  listen  in  silence  and  then  come 
to  someone  like  me  and  make  a complaint  instead  of  challeng- 
ing the  professor.  People  invoke  regulation  instead  of  defend- 
ing themselves.” 

This  is  troubhng,  Stamp  told  a forum  on  academic  freedom 
and  political  correctness  April  12,  because  by  not  speaking  up 
when  offended,  students  deny  themselves  an  opportunity  “to  ex- 
plore, to  broaden  the  parameters  and  to  challenge  and  be  chal- 
lenged,” all  of  which  are  at  the  heart  of  academic  freedom  and 
freedom  of  expression. 

For  example,  she  said,  a class  in  which  various  forms  of  ho- 
mosexual behaviour  were  discussed  generated  13  phone  calls  to 
her  office.  In  another  case  information  on  safe  sex  printed  in  a 
campus  publication  resulted  in  about  30  calls-from  students  who 
found  the  details  indecent  or  obscene.  Students,  she  added,  will 
routinely  complain  about  inappropriate  comments  or  jokes 
made  in  class  or  textbooks  being  racist  or  seHSt.  Her  answer  to  most 
is  that  the  information  or  behaviour  described  is  not  covered  by 
the  University’s  policy  for  dealing  with  sexual  harassment. 

The  policy  defines  sexual  harassment  as  communication  di- 
rected specifically  at  a certain  individual,  not  behaviour  that  is 
a legitimate,  or  even  a thoughtless  or  malicious,  expression  of 
opinion.  Stamp  said.  In  this  context  the  U of  T professor  who 
allegedly  advised  a class  he  would  judge  the  work  of  his  male 
students  on  merit  but  that  of  female  students  on  the  size  of  their 
breasts  could  not  be  dealt  with  under  the  policy.  If  he  made  sex- 
ual comments  to  a specific  student  he  could  be. 

However,  Stamp  noted,  she  is  conscious  that  some  teaching 
staff  abuse  their  authority  in  class  and  cross  the  line  between  what 
is  and  is  not  appropriate.  This  puts  students  “in  a position 
where  they  feel  silenced”  and  creates  an  ad- 
verse learning  environment.  In  those  in- 
stances it  is  the  responsibility  of  aca- 
demic supervisors  to  determine  whether 
the  offending  comments  have  a legiti- 
mate academic  purpose  or  not. 


The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a speech 
given  by  panelist  Professor  Emeritus 
Thelma  McCormack  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology  at  York  University: 


RECENTLY  SAW  THE  STEVEN 
Spielberg  movie  Schindler’s  List 
and  when  I left  the  theatre  I 
came  away  deeply  depressed 
about  how  easy  it  is  for  a high- 
ly civilized  society  to  slip  into 
a state  of  barbarism,  a systemic  cruelty 
unknown  in  previous  history.  The  denial  of  democratic  freedoms 
seems  to  happen  and  can  even  elicit,  as  the  Nazis  did,  a certain 
amount  of  sympathy  outside  of  Germany. 

At  the  core  of  democratic  freedoms  is  freedom  of  expression. 
It  is  the  First  Amendment  of  the  American  Constitution;  it  is 
Section  2(b)  of  the  Charter  of  Rights  & Freedoms.  And  it  is 
the  constitutional  authorization  for  academic  freedom. 

But  academic  freedom  has  become  a kind  of  mantra  recited 
by  people  in  authority  who  disregard  it  in  practice.  In  the  April 
issue  of  University Affairs^At.y^%t\ce,  Sopinka  trots  out  all  the 
familiar  arguments  against  censorship.  It  could  bring  tears  to 
your  eyes.  But  the  same  Mr.  Justice  Sopinka  wrote  the  decision 
in  the  recent  Buder  case  on  pornography  [the  case  of  a video- 
store owner  who  rented  and  sold  hard-core  films  and  maga- 
zines], a decision  that  set  civdl  liberties  back  a hundred  years. 

I don’t  think  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  cognitive 
functions  of  Mr.  Justice  Sopinka.  He  is  a man  who  basically  be- 
lieves in  the  Criminal  Code  and  thinks  it  is  threatened  by  the 
permissiveness  of  the  Charter.  But  more  fundamfintally,  what 
he  and  the  court  did  in  the  Butier  case  was  to  say  we  have  to 
choose  between  freedom  of  expression  and  X.  In  this  instance 
X was  gender  equality.  The  question  is  whether  these  are 
alternatives  or  two  sides  of  the  same  coin. 

The  political  correctness  debates  are  only  partly  about  aca- 
demic freedom  but  they  have  touched  a deep  and  sensitive 
nerve  that  makes  me  ask  whether  the  discourse  around  politi- 
cal correctness  is  not  a symptom  of  other  structural  problems 
in  our  universities. 

First,  let  me  do  a little  deconstruction.  The  term  “political 
correctness”  refers  to  three  different  things.  Initially,  it  was 
used  to  describe  a curriculum  controversy  — what  books  should 
be  read?  Can  we  substitute  some  of  the  feminist  literature  and 
third  world  literature  for  some  of  the  sacred  classics? 

[Critics  have  suggested]  that  women’s  studies  was  one  big 
consciousness-raising  exercise,  lowering  standards  so  women 
could  feel  good. 

What  I learned  from  the  debate  on  women’s  studies  is  that 
the  people  demanding  academic  freedom  these  days  and  using 
the  traditional  arguments  about  freedom  of  expression  are  not 
expressing  radical  ideas  at  all.  They  are  demanding  more  of  what 
they  already  have:  access  to  audiences  that  are  already  racist,  ho- 
mophobic and  sexist.  Small  SSHRC  grants  go  to  fem- 
inists; big  ones  to  sexists. 

The  second  use  of  the  term  refers 
to  our  organizational  sys- 


tems. Do  we  discriminate  against  women,  visible  minorities,  re- 
ligious groups,  gays  and  lesbians  and  the  physically  challenged? 
I think  that  is  a reasonable  question  to  ask  in  a publicly  fund- 
ed uiuversity.  And  I dunk  the  people  who  subsidize  the  students 
and  pay  our  salaries  should  expect  that  our  universities  are 
open  and  that  all  students  are  entided  to  respect. 

The  third  meaning  of  political  correctness  has  become  what 
the  Framework  Regarding  Prevention  of  Harassment  8c 
Discrimination  in  Ontario  Universities  calls  a “negative  envi- 
ronment.” There  is  no  way  you  can  in  a complex  society  have 
an  environment  that  is  not  experienced  by  some  individuals  or 
groups  as  negative.  It  is  absurd  to  suggest  that  we  can  control 
the  environment  of  the  university.  But  the  question  I have 
been  asking  is  how  did  we  reach  this  impasse? 

There  has  been  a very  major  breakdown  in  the  civil  culture 
of  the  university.  Students  do  not  have  any  sense  that  being  at 
a university  is  a special  place,  that  if  represents  a resistance  to 
the  larger  society,  that  it  is  a place  to  look  at  long-term  values 
rather  than  the  short  term  or  expedience.  What  they  see  is  a 
system,  not  a culture. 

Part  of  this  is  a university  administration  more  concerned  with 
damage  control  than  confronting  issues  of  dissent.  No  more  sto- 
ries in  The  Globe  and  Mail  embarrass  us  and  make  taxpayers 

wonder  what  they  are  paying  for. 


Small  SSHRC  grants 

GO  TO  FEMINISTS; 
BIG  ONES  TO  SEXISTS 


There  is  also  tension  between  students  and  faculty.  Students 
hear  us  talking  about  educating  people  to  live  in  a democracy 
but  what  they  see  is  the  training  of  what  sociologists  call  “func- 
tional elites.”  What  we  see  are  students  who  don’t  want  to 
be  functional  elites  but  will  settle  for  being  functionaries  or 
apparatchiks. 

This  tension  puts  students  and  faculty  in  opposition.  Students 
now  report  discrimination  or  sexual  harassment  or  some  other 
complaint  which  I think  is  symptomatic  of  some  of  the 
double-talk  we  give  them. 

The  old  civil  culture  was  indeed  sexist.  Professors  did  come 
on  to  students  and  make  promises.  What  has  changed  this  is 
not  any  conversion  on  the  part  of  men,  but  the  women  s 
movement. 

The  problem  of  our  civil  culture  will  not  be  solved  by  rules 
and  dispute  mechanisms.  I think  the  debate  about  rules  and  dis- 
pute mechanisms  are  important  in  an  educational  sense.  And 
I don’t  see  anything  wrong  in  having  a little  more  social  distance 
between  faculty  members  and  students.  I have  for  years  kept  my 
door  open  in  talking  to  students.  I don’t  know  of  any  profes 
sional  woman  who  doesn’t  have  her  Amta  Hill  story. 

We  should  never  in  a free  society  talk  about  tolerance  as  if 
it  were  a disposable  good.  Liberty  is  the  backbone  of  a free  state; 
tolerance  is  the  backbone  of  a decent  culture. 
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ilULTY 


Political  Correctness 

j,ty  policies  discussed  at faculty  association  forum  April  12 


The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a speech  given  by  panelist 
Professor  Bernice  Schrank  of  the  English  department  at 
Memorial  University 


IT" 

A. 

HE  LONG  STRUGGLE  TO  ACHIEVE  RECOG- 
i nition  for  the  principle  of  academic  freedom 
in  Canadian  universities  is  a familiar  story 
to  most  of  us.  Dismissal  from  university 
positions  on  political  grounds  was  not,  I 
am  sorry  to  have  to  report,  a McCarthyite 
invention  practised  exclusively  south  of  the  border.  Such  dis- 
missals along  with  firings  on  other  equally  suspect  grounds 
were  a continuing  feature  of  the  Canadian  academic  landscape 
until  the  second  half  of  this  century. 

Arbitrary  dismissals  are  now,  thankfully,  harder  to  effect.  The 
primary  instrument  for  this  change  was  the  Canadian 
Association  of  University  Teachers,  an  organization  that  fought 
many  battles  on  behalf  of  academic  freedom  in  Canadian  uni- 
versities and,  in  1977,  codified  its  views  on  academic  freedom. 

It  is  not  however  to  counter  the  reality  of  arbitrary  dismissals 
that  academic  freedom  is  a deeply  cherished  academic  value.  It 
is  also  because,  without  it,  the  discourses  of  dissent  within  the 
academy  would  be  even  more  constipated  than  usual.  This  is 
at  least  in  part  because  academics  are  not  cast  in  the  heroic  mold. 

But  it  is  also'because  professors  are  in  a good  position  to  ap- 
preciate that  the  quest  for  knowledge  is  a dangerous  business. 
They  well  know  that  yesterday’s  heretic  and  blasphemer  often 
becomes  tomorrow’s  saint,  particularly  if  they  teach  Shaw’s 
Saint  Joan.  But  they  may  be  forgiven  if  they  take  litde  conso- 
lation in  the  joys  of  such  a transformatiotf  when  the  method  usu- 
ally involves  a real  or  metaphoric  pyre.  In  that  long  period 
known  as  “the  bad  old  days,”  intellectual  activity  was  often  a life- 
threatening  activity.  Galileo,  for  example,  found  that  he  might 
publish  and  perish  more  or  less  simultaneously. 

I read  with  some  interest  in  the  April  1994  University  Affairs, 
a brief  article  by  the  Honorable  John  Sopinka,  a justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  in  which  he  points  to  what  he 
regards  as  a growing  problem  on  Canadian  and  American 
university  campuses. 

There  have  been  calls,  he  writes,  for  speech  codes  to  curtail 
such  things  as  criticism  of  the  anti-pomography  lobby,  affir- 
mative action  programs  and  reports  of  chilly  climate  commit- 
tees. I would  like  to  say  that  he  is  mistaken,  but  recent  experi- 
ences with  the  Framework  Regarding  Prevention  of  Harassment 
8c  Discrimination  in  Ontario  Universities  and  the 
Discriminatory  Harassment  Code  at  Dalhousie  (which  the 
Board  of  Governors  refused  to  approve)  suggest  that  attempts 
to  control  speech  in  Canadian  universities,  always  in  the  interests 
of  “the  greater  good,”  are  increasing.  ' 

I am  not  arguing  that  no  speech  can  be  prohibited  in  a 
Canadian  university.  Canada  is  not  the  United  States;  it  does 
not  have  the  equivalent  of  the  American  First  Amendment  right 
to  freedom  of  speech  and  expression.  The  Charter  is  a more  cau- 
tious document  and  certain  kinds  of  hate  speech  that  might  be 
allowable  in  the  United  States  are  forbidden  in  Canada. 

Academic  freedom  exists  within  this  legal  context.  But  re- 
sorting to  legal  sanctions  is  an  extreme  method  of  control 
within  the  academy.  Invariably,  there  are  more  appropriate 
sanctions  without  either  recourse  to  law  or  the  need  for  codes 
that  have  provisions  for  restricting  speech.  Our  racist  and  sex- 
ist professors  can  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  other  pro- 
fessors who  for  different  reasons  fail 
to  discharge  their  professional  obliga- 
tions. I do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
- collective  agreement  or  special  plan  in 
a Canadian  university  without  a sec- 
tion on  discipline.  Provided  that  dis- 
cipline is  reasonably  applied  and 
subject  to  grievance  and  arbitration 
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provisions,  there  is  no  reason  why  dis- 
ciplinary action  should  not  be  taken  by 
administrators  in  cases  in  which  they 
judge  that  colleagues,  by  their  conduct, 
verbal  and  otherwise,  have  abused  their 
positions  in  the  classroom. 

But  many  proposed  speech  codes  are 
not  about  overt  and  persistent  hate 
speech.  As  in  the  Ontario  framework 
document,  these  codes  wish  to  prohib- 
it a single  comment  that  may  be  con- 
sidered offensive  or  inappropriate  and 

these  codes  wish  to  make  such  isolated  remarks  the  subject  of 
penalties.  I regard  such  codes  and  the  punitive  impulses  behind 
them  as  unhealthy  in  an  academic  environment. 

University  professors  have  the  right  to  be  controversial  and 
to  discuss  controversial  matters  both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom, 
whether  these  matters  involve  theories  of  race  and  IQj,  the 
reasons  for  anti-Semitism  or  the  high  prison  rate  of  First 
Nations’  peoples.  University  professors  have  the  right  to  use  con- 
troversial books  and  documents,  material  that  some  may  con- 
sider racist  or  sexist,  where  the  curriculum  suggests  their  rele- 
vance. I certainly  hope  that  we  still  feel  free  to  teach  from  a long 
list  of  offensive,  frightening  and  delightful  material  that  includes 
but  is  not  limited  to  Salman  Rushdie’s  The  Satanic  Verses, 
Shakespeare’s  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hider’s  Mein  Kampf 
Meier  Kahane’s  Never  Again  and,  my  two  favourites  from  the 
“ban  the  bookbrigade,”  James  Joyce’s  Ulysses  and  Mark  Twain’s 
Huckleberry  Finn. 


Disturbing  students 

IS  OFTEN  A PREUMINARY 
TO  MAKING  THEM  THINK 


Proposed  speech  codes  usually  become  most  insidiously  cen- 
sorious when  they  attempt  to  substitute  for  “the  chilly  climate” 
something  warmer  and  more  welcoming.  The  words  “com- 
fortable” or  “negative  environment”  should  normally  set  off 
academic  freedom  alarm  bells  when  those  words  are  applied  to 
the  classroom  situation.  Many  things  are  disturbing  to  many  dif- 
ferent people.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a learning  process 
that  is  not  disturbing.  The  image  of  Archimedes  leaping  out  of 
the  tub  and  shrieking  “Eureka,  I’ve  got  it,”  or  of  Newton  being 
hit  on  the  head  by  an  apple  suggests  the  degree  to  which  pop- 
ular culture  continues  to  keep  alive  the  association  between  pro- 
found learning  experiences  and  intense  disturbance.  Disturbing 
students  in  the  classroom  situation  is  often  a preliminary  to  mak- 
ing them  think.  It  is  not  a bad  thing.  We  all  should  try  it  more 
often  than  we  do. 

Speech  codes  unfortunately  attempt  to  punish  rudeness  or 
other  lapses  from  the  norms  of  middle-class  speech.  Quite 
often,  speech  codes  appear  to  favour  a stale  language  of  eu- 
phemistic displacements  rather  than  a more  vigorous  demot- 
ic speech.  Language,  as  Orwell  has  tried  to  tell  us,  is  the  first 
and  one  of  the  most  effective  battlegrounds  for  totalitarian  con- 
trol. Nazis,  fascists  and  communists  have  all  tried  to  conceal 
their  horrors  in  a rhetoric  of  polite  obfuscation.  Canadian 
universities  should  not  try  to  imitate  such  practices.  Better,  by 
far,  to  have  the  bluntness  of  “mass  murder”  than  the  blandness 
of  “final  solution.”  A university  classroom  may  not  be  Hyde  Park 
corner,  but  it  is  most  assuredly  not  a seminar  at  charm  school. 

The  proper  answer  to  speech  we  do  not  like  is  not  to  ban  it 
but  to  debate  it.  That  is,  in  fact,  what  we  are  doing  here  today. 


Self-Censorship 
Creates  Concern 

PROFESSORS,  FEARFUL  OF  STUDENT 
complaints,  are  severely  restricting  what 
they  say  in  the  classroom,  a campus  forum 
on  academic  freedom  and  political  correctness 
heard  April  12. 

Professor  Alan  Gordon  of  the  Department  of 
Spanish  8c  Portuguese  told  about  50  participants 
at  the  seminar  organized  by  the  U of  T Faculty 
Association  that  pressure  to  create  a non-offensive  University 
climate  has  endangered  free  academic  expression.  The  foram, 
held  at  University  College,  featured  a panel  of  speakers  in- 
cluding Paddy  Stamp,  U of  T’s  sexual  harassment,  education, 
counselling  and  complaints  officer. 

“Are  you  atvare  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  self-censorship 
that  goes  on  in  this  environment  of  political  correctness?” 
Gordon  asked  during  the  debate.  “Citing  hurt  feelings  and  so 
on,  students  can  take  offence  to  the  most  innocuous  statements 
and  bring  it  to  the  ombudsperson  and  charge  us.  There  is  a lot 
of  this  non-sensical  hot  air  going  on  and  we  are  all  in  danger.” 
Political  correctness  and  its  chiUing  effect  in  the  classroom 
is  not  some  sort  of  new  phenomenon.  Stamp  said.  There  has 
always  been  pressure  on  universities  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  certain  groups.  “What  is  thought  to  be 
politically  correct  now  is  just  different  than  what  was  consid- 
ered politically  correct  in  the  past.” 

Professor  John  Crispo  of  the  Faculty  of  Management  noted 
that  political  correctness  affects  much  more  than  just  speech.  It 
has  also  found  its  way  into  the  University’s  hiring  practices 
and  policies.  “We  are  under  pressure  to  hire  whatever  is  walk- 
ing around  in  the  community.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
this?”  he  asked,  adding  he  believes  in  equal  access  of  opportu- 
nity regardless  of  gender,  race  or  religion.  In  his  faculty,  he  said, 
only  the  very  best  are  hired;  no  one  is  given  special  treatment 
under  affirmative  action  programs. 

Professor  Manuela  Gieri  of  the  Department  of  Italian  Studies 
said  she  strongly  opposes  discrimination  of  any  type.  However, 
she  also  does  not  believe  in  politically  correct  policies  designed 
to  ensure  that  women  or  certain  minority  groups  are  hired. 
“Women  should  be  hired,  tenured  and  published  not  because 
they  are  women  but  because  their  work  is  good.” 

Others,  however,  spoke  in  favour  of  such  policies.  Affirmative 
action  does  not  diminish  standards  of  excellence,  said  panelist 
Professor  Emeritus  Thelma  McCormack  of  York  University. 
Many  competent  women  in  the  sciences  and  engineering  have 
not  been  hired,  promoted  or  admitted  into  engineering  school 
“because  deans  feel  ‘girls’  are  not  qualified,”  she  said. 

Professor  Dan  Osmond,  graduate  coordinator  in  the 
Department  of  Physiology,  said  many  female  students  and  staff 
have  told  him  they  have  never  experienced  either  overt  or 
subtle  barriers  to  career  advancement  in  his  department. 
Some  women  have  postponed  studies  or  given  up  careers  to  have 
children  or  fulfil  other  family  commitments  but  they  made 
those  choices  on  their  own.  “Still,  what  provisions  can  be 
made  to  accommodate 
women?”  he  asked. 

SUZANNE  SOTO 
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Serving  the  University  community  for  over  40  years 


World  Travel 


specializing  in  Conferences, 
Business  Trips,  Vacations 
at  LOWEST  PRICES 
323  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 
(416)  979-2171  Fax:  979-2626 

Use  your  University  Travel  Card 
(American  Express  or  Diners  Club/enRoute) 


GET  A SOUND 
EDUCATION 


Open  College 

U^iyersih/  -le\/d  crd it  Courses 


Non-commercial  Radio 

I llai'i  I '"m 

cJrtfm 


Watercolours  by  Gabor  P.  Mezei,  OSA,  SAC 

Ideal  as  retirement  presents. 

Twenty  to  choose  from.  Commissions  for  specific  subjects  accepted. 

In  Gallery  Gabor  Ltd. 

587  Markham  Street  (15  min.  walk  from  U of  T),  Toronto,  Ontario  M6G  2L7 
Telephone:  (416)534-1839 

Tuesday  to  Sunday  — 2 p.m.  - 5 p.m.  Or  by  appointment. 


CANADA/CHINA  JOINT  SYMPOSIUM 

"NEW  TRENDS  IN  CANCER  RESEARCH  AND  THERAPY" 

Beijing,  China 
September  23  ■ 26,  1994 

Organizers: 

Dr.  Yan  Sun,  Cancer  Institute,  Chinese  Academic  of  Medical  Sciences,  Beijing,  China 
Dr.  Victor  Ling,  Ontario  Cancer  Institute,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

Session  Topics 

• Oncogenes  and  Tumor  Suppressor  Genes 

• Causes  and  Epidemiological  Studies  of  Cancer 

• Management  of  Clinically  Advanced  Malignancies 

• Drug  Resistance  and  Chemotherapy 

• Experimental  Therapies 

• Traditional  Chinese  Medicine 

• Advances  in  Biotechnology 

The  goals  of  this  meeting  are  to  provide  a forum  for  Chinese  and  North  American  scientists  to 
exchange  information  related  to  advances  in  clinical  and  basic  aspects  of  cancer  research,  to  en- 
courage collaborative  research  projects  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  North  American  sci- 
entists to  learn,  at  first  hand,  advances  in  Chinese  cancer  research  and  therapy  which  may  not 
be  widely  known  in  the  Western  world.  Plenary  lectures,  poster  sessions  and  workshops  are  planned. 
The  attendance  at  this  symposium  is  limited.  Deadline  for  Registration  is  June  1, 1994.  Abstracts 
from  applicants  are  encouraged.  Details  of  format  will  be  sent  to  you. 

Registration  fee  is  $400  Cdn,  and  for  students  and  post-doc  trainees,  $200  Cdn  (status  must  be 
verified  by  letter  from  Faculty).  Group  travel  is  being  organized  to  take  advantage  of  the  best 
available  fare.  Information  will  be  sent  to  registrants  on  request.  A 4-day  post-symposium  tour 
of  Beijing,  Xi'an  and  Guilin  is  being  organized  at  a cost  of  approximately  $500  inclusive  of  air 
travel,  meals  and  accommodation.  For  furthur  information  please  contact  the  conference  sec- 
retariat at  (41 6)  924-0671  x4985  or  Fax  (41 6)  323-3858. 


TRAVEL  PROGRAMME 


PURCHASING 


The  University  Travel  Card  is  available  to  100%  full- 
time employed/appointed  U of  T staff  members  who 
obtain  the  necessary  approval  of  Principal,  Dean, 
Director  or  Chair  (or  higher),  with  NO  ANNUAL  CARD 
FEE  to  the  individual. 

The  Card  is  an  excellent  way  for  you  to  consolidate 
and  track  your  business  expenses  (independent  of 
credit  on  personal  cards);  it  greatly  reduces  the  need 
for  cash  advances. 

You  have  a choice  of  the  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  or 
DINERS  CLUB/ENROUTE  Card,  whichever  you  prefer. 

Applications  are  available  from  your  departmental 
business  officer  or  the  Travel  Programme  Co-ordina- 
tor, 978-2354. 

CAR  RENTAL/HOTEL  DISCOUNTS 

U of  T direct  corporate  rate  discounts  for  car  rentals 
are  available  on  a “preferred  supplier”  basis  from: 

AVIS;  BUDGET;  HERTZ;  THRIFTY;  TILDEN 

Direct  corporate  discounts  on  a “preferred  supplier” 


Description  Qty. 

NECPinwriter-67200479LX  1 

AT  Compatible  286  44MB  2 

TTL  Monitor  VGA311  1 

Portable  Computer  AT286  1 

Portable  Computer  AT286  1 


basis  are  also  available  from  many  major  hotel  chains 
and  individual  hotels. 

For  additional  information  and/or  rate  identification 
stickers  for  car  rentals  and/or  Best  Western  Hotels, 
contact  the  Travel  Office,  978-2354. 

CAR  RENTAL  THER  & DAMAGE  INSURANCE: 

When  changing  a car  rental  on  your  University  Travel 
Card  (either  American  Express  or  enRoute),  remem- 
ber that  you  are  automatically  covered  by  free  prima- 
ry “Theft  & Damage  Insurance”  for  up  to  the  full 
value  of  most  rental  cars,  provided  that  you  decline 
any  Collision  Damage  Waiver  (CDW)  or  similar  dealer 
option.  Should  you  have  a claim,  the  credit  company 
will  respond  (despite  what  the  rental  counter  staff 
may  say). 

Please  note  that  the  cardholder  is  covered  automati- 
cally but  other  drivers  must  be  named  on  the  rental 
agreement. 


EQUIPMENT  EXCHANGE 


Model  Age 

P5300NEC  1988 

Packard  Bell  7 

Packard  Bell  7 

Compaq  6 

Toshiba  6 


Just  a reminder  that  the  reinstatement  process  on  fiscal  blanket 
orders  will  take  place  at  the  beginning  of  May  for  blanket  orders 
dated  “(start  dAte)  May  1, 1994  (end  date)  April  30, 95."  If  your 
department  does  not  wish  to  renew  the  existing  order,  cancel 
the  blanket  order  before  May  1, 1994.  If  your  department 
requires  the  blanket  order  for  the  new  fiscal  year,  under  no 
circumstances  cancel  it;  if  required,  the  order  can  be  decreased 
to  an  encumbered  balance  of  $1.  Departments  on-line  with 
Purchasing  can  process  their  own  cancellations.  Departments 
not  on-line  with  Purchasing  should  send  a memo  to  the 
Purchasing  Department,  215  Huron  Street,  7th  floor,  to  cancel 
any  blanket  order  not  required  for  the  1994-1995  fiscal  year. 
Inquiries,  call  978-2353. 

All  Departments  interested  in  attending  a Seminar  on  the  New 
Technology  presented  by  the  representatives  of  INTEL  and 
.HEWLETT  PACKARD,  please  call  or  fax  Kerry  Jepson, 
telephone:  978-2352  or  FAX:  978-5483  on/before  April  29, 1994. 

Date:  Wednesday,  May  25, 1994 
Time:  2:00  p.m. 

Location:  TBA  (University  of  Toronto) 


Fair  Mkt.  Value  Contact  ^ 

Best  Offer  K.  Cheung  978-5941 

$100  Theresa  Shin  978-7396 

$50 

$150 

$1,000 


Housing  & Conference  Services 

3 Epson  Exquity  1+  Personal  Computers,  8088  System,  20  Meg  Hard  Drive,  640K.  Proposed  sale  price;  $200  Each  Ed  Scarlett  (905)  828-5225 


Physical  Plant  Services 
1 1988  Dodge  Panel  Van,  102,168  Km 

Minimum  reserve  bid:  $900.  Sealed  offers  must  be  received  in  the  Purchasing  Department  do  Steve  Richards, 
215  Huron  Street  or  Erindale  College  Purchasing  Department  c/o  Ed  Scarlett,  no  later  than  So.m..  April  29th. 


Geography  Department 

2 1983  Lanpar  Display  Terminals,  best  offer 
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Lectures 


Incubation  — Buying  into  a 
Dream:  Dream  Therapy  in 
Ancient  Egypt. 

Thursday,  April  28 

Carolyn  Theriault,  Department  of  Near 
Eastern  Studies.  205  Claude  T.  Bissell 
Building,  140  St.  George  St.  8 p.m.  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Egyptian  Antiquities 

Arabic  Influences  on  Rabbinic 
Literature  of  the  Gaonic  Period 
(10th  and  11th  Centuries). 

Friday,  April  29 

Prof.  Tsvi  Groner,  Touro  College, 
Jerusalem.  First-floor  lounge,  123  St. 
George  St.  Study  of  Religon,  Near  Eastern 
Studies  and  Jewish  Studies 

Dark  Ontologies. 

Monday,  May  2 

Prof.  Charles  W.  Mills,  University  of 
Illinois  at  Chigago;  first  of  two  lectures  on 
Race  and  the  City.  George  Ignatieff 
Theatre,  15  Devonshire  Place.  8 p.m. 
Philosophy  and  Holy  Blossom  Temple 

The  Chosen  People. 

Tuesday,  May  3 

Prof.  David  Novak,  University  of  Virginia; 
final  lecture  on  Race  and  the  City.  Holy 
Blossom  Temple,  1950  Bathurst  St.  8 p.m. 
Philosophy  and  Holy  Blossom  Temple 

Public  Opinion  and  Elite 
Attitudes  about  the  Elderly. 

Wednesday,  May  4 
Prof.  Fay  Lomax  Cook,  Northwestern 
University,  annual  Wilson  Abernethy 
lecture.  Auditorium,  Claude  T.  Bissell 
Building,  140  St.  George  St  7 p.m.  Studies 
of  Aging 

The  Holocaust  in  the  Polish- 
Jewish  Writing  Today. 


Thursday,  Mays 
Heruyk  Grynberg,  writer.  14352  Robarts 
Library.  2 p.m.  CREES 

Scanning  Electrochemical 
Microscopy. 

Friday,  May  6 

Prof.  AUen  Bard,  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin;  F.E.  Beamish  lecture.  158  Lash 
Miller  Chemical  Laboratories.  3:30  p.m. 
Chemistry 

Academic  Freefall:  Whatever 
Happened  to  Free  Speech? 

Saturday,  May  7 

Prof.  Jack  Granatstein,  York  University, 
lunch  and  lecture.  Seeley  Hall.  12  noon  to 
1:45  p.m.  Tickets  S30.  Information:  978- 
3020.  SAFS 

Francois  Desportes  (1661-1743) 
and  the  Modem  Landscape. 

Tuesday,  May  10 

Prof.  Hal  N.  Opperman,  University  of 
Washington  at  Seatde;  Peter  H.  Brieger 
memorial  lecture.  140  University  College. 
4:30  p.m.  Fine  Art 


COLLOQUIA 


Phase  Transitions  and 
Microdomain  Geometries  in 
Block  Copolymers. 

Friday,  April  29 

Prof.  Edwin  Thomas,  Massachussetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  158  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories.  3:30  p.m. 
Chemistry 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


University  Afiairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  April  26 
Cotmcil  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Budget  Committee. 

Wednesday,  April  27 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 


Governing  Council. 

Monday,  May  2 

Coimcil  Chamber,  Simcoe  HalL  4:30  p.m. 


Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  May  5 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  HalL  4:15  p.m. 


Music 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Piano  Recital. 

Friday,  April  29 

Mary  Kenedi,  piano.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $10,  students  and  seniors  $5. 

Opera  Excerpts. 

Fridays  AND  Saturdays, 
April  29  to  May  7 

Opera  Division  presents  fully  staged  and 
costumed  opera  excerpts.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $10,  students  $5. 

ROYAL  CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 
RCM  Artists  Series. 

Thursday,  April  28 

Alison  Melville,  flute  and  recorder,  and 
Michael  Bloss,  organ.  Concert  Hall.  8 
p.m.  Tickets  $9,  students  and  seniors  $6. 


ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
OurTurkye. 

To  April  30 

Photographs  taken  by  Middle  East  & 


Islamic  Studies  students  while  touring 
Turkey. 

Three  Centuries  of  Wedgwood. 

May4toMay30 
Examples  of  Wedgwood  jewellery,  din- 
nerware,  chemical  apparatus,  smoking 
paraphernalia,  commemoratives  and  other 
household  items  including  a bird  feeder. 
Main  Display  Area.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  12  midnigjit,  Saturday, 
9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 

JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
To  May  12 
In  Memoriam. 

Joyce  Ryckman,  handmade  paper  installa- 
tion. East  Gallery. 

On  the  Word  and  the  Book 
(corpus  permixtum). 

Fred  MeSheny,  handmade  paper  installa- 
tion. West  Gallery.  Galleiy  hours:  Monday 
to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
The  Telling  Line:  Image  and 
Text  in  20th-Century 
British  Books. 

To  July  1 

Illustrated  books  and  original  art.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


MiSCELLyhSY 


Indie  Kingdom  ofthe  Blind  the 
One-Eyed  are  King — or  Are 
Th^?  The  Role  of  Real  Time  TV 


News  in  Distorting  Foreign 
Policy  Making. 

Wednesday,  April  27 
Nik  Gowing,  ITN’s  Channel  Four  News, 
London;  luncheon  presentation.  Music 
Room,  Hart  House.  12  noon.  Tickets  $25. 
978-1516. 

Biomedical  Communications 
Open  House. 

Thursday,  May  5;  Friday,  May  6; 

AND  Saturday,  May  7 
Medical  art  will  be  on  display.  3rd  floor, 
256  McCaul  St.  Thursday,  11  a.m.  to  8 
p.m.;  Friday,  2 to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  10 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Biomedical  Communications 

Wesak  1994: 

The  Birth  of  Buddha. 

Friday,  May  6 

Program  includes  a short  religious  service, 
musical  performances  and  cultural  dances 
from  East  Asia  and  Tiber,  bring  flowers  as 
a suitable  offering.  Great  Hall,  Hart 
House.  7:30  p.m. 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  itformation  for  Events  list- 
ings must  be  received  in  writing  at  The 
Bulletin  offices,  21  IGng’s  College  Circle,  2nd 
floor,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  May  9,  for  events  taking  place  M^ 
9 to  30:  Mcmtoav,  April  25. 

Issue  of  May  30,  for  events  taking  pku:e 
May  30  to  June  13:  Monday,  May  16 


Erindale  College 


Director  of  the  Institute  for 
Land  Information  Management 

Erindale  College  of  the  University  of  Toronto  invites  applications  for  the  administrative 
position  of  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Land  Information  Management,  located  on  the 
Erindale  Campus.  The  Institute  is  a multi-disciplinary  research  and  consultative  body  that 
deals  with  information  management  and  applications  to  the  development  of  land  and 
resources. 

The  directorship  is  a part-time  administrative  position,  open  to  tenured  and  tenure-stream 
faculty  ofthe  University  of  Toronto  with  an  interest  in  land  information  management, 
geographic  information  systems,  land  registration,  automated  cartography  and  with  the 
ability  to  develop  an  externally-funded  program  of  research  and  graduate  training. 

Erindale  College  encourages  both  women  and  men  to  apply  for  the  position. 

Those  with  an  interest  in  the  position  should  submit  a detailed  curriculum  vitae  and  the 
names  of  three  referees  no  later  than  May  15th  to: 

Professor  Desmond  Morton 

Principal  and  Chair  of  the  Search  Committee 

Erindale  College 

University  of  Toronto 

Mississauga,  Ontario 

L5L  1C6 


Comfiort  Hotel 

“Toronto’s  best  accommodation  value" 


DOWNTOWN 


1993-94  UNIVERSITY  RATES 


PREFERRED  CORPORATE 
$62  Single/Double 

LONG-TERM  CORPORATE 
$49.00  Single/Double 

The  friendly  staff  of  the  newly  renovated 
Comfort  Hotel  Downtown  look  forward  to  serving  your 
accommodation  needs.  The  Comfort  Hotel  is  located 
off  Yonge  & Bloor,  minutes  from  U of  T campus, 
with  comfortable  accommodation  in  a charming  setting. 
For  more  information,  or  reservation,  please  call: 

The  Comfort  Hotel 
15  Charles  Street  East 
Toronto  M4Y  ISl 
Telephone:  (416)  924-1222 
Facsimile:  (416)  927-1369 
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Ac  CO  MM  O OAF  I O N 
Kkn  r \ i s /VvAii  \m  I . 

— Mr.  i n o / — 


Luxury  furnishud  home,  spectacular  ren- 
ovation. 4 bedrooms,  3V2  baths,  library, 
spacious  family  room,  fireplaces,  south 
decks,  large  yard,  air  conditioning.  Central 
location.  Brown  School,  5 min.  to  subway. 
Sept.  1994  — Aug.  1995.  $1, 900/month 
plus  utilities.  964-0975. 

Sabbatical  rental  available  mid-August 
(or  January  1995)  to  mid-August  1995. 
Bloor/Bathurst.  One-bedroom,  15  minutes 
to  U of  T,  3 minutes  from  subway.  Quiet, 
deck,  wood  floors,  furnished  or  unfurnished. 
$850  inclusive.  (416)  588-2159. 

Ideal  sabbatical  visitor.  Spacious  two- 
bedroom,  two-bathroom  en  suite  condo- 
minium. Fully  furnished.  6 appliances;  air 
condition;  balcony;  swimming  pool;  park- 
ing. Super  central  location.  Subway  10 
mins,  from  U of  T.  Opposite  park;  TTC; 
shops.  $1,500  inclusive.  787-8464. 

Beach  area  house  for  rent.  Detached,  fully 
furnished,  3 bedrooms,  fireplace,  deck,  gar- 
den, newly  renovated  kitchen,  garage,  close 
to  primary  school,  5-minute  walk  to  street- 
car, 5-minute  drive  to  subway.  Non-smok- 
ers. $1 ,200/month  -i-  utilities.  Available  from 
August  1994,  for  1 year.  691-1670 
(evenings),  287-7397  (days). 

House  for  rent.  4 bedrooms,  3 bathrooms, 
detached,  with  basement  apartment.  Fully 
renovated  & furnished.  Walk  out  to  deck  and 
garden.  Extras  include  TVs,  stereo,  micro, 
Jacuzzi.  30  minutes  TTC  to  U of  T.  Near 
beach,  rec  centre.  Seeking  professional 
family.  Price  negotiable.  463-6993. 

Sabbatical  leave.  Fully  furnished  house 
ideal  for  visiting  professor/family  available 
from  June  1994 — July  1995.  Two-storey, 
3-bedroom;  quiet  street;  modem  kitchen,  six 
appliances;  French  doors  to  dining-room; 
fenced  yard;  garden;  large  deck;  garage; 
steps  from  bus,  subway  and  GO  train;  close 
to  schools  and  shopping;  two  blocks  from 
lake  at  Royal  York  and  Lakeshore. 
$1 ,200/month  + utilities.  Call  978-1910  or 
480-4818  (days);  503-8318  (evenings). 

Townhouse  for  rent  — Cabbagetown  (2 

miles  from  U of  T).  3 bedrooms — 2 bath- 
rooms — garage.  Available  August  1 (flex- 
ible) for  1-2  years.  $1,000  per  month 
($1,200  furnished)  + utilities.  861-9125 
(h),  448-3733  (w). 

Executive  condo  for  rent.  1 -bedroom,  fur- 
nished. Excellent  location  to  University  (5- 
minute  walk).  Bay  & St.  Joseph. 
Recreational  facilities:  gym,  sauna,  pool, 
whirlpool,  table  tennis.  Parking  available. 
Very  reasonable.  Contact  Margaret,  day: 
591-5547;  evening:  848-0635. 

Large,  modem,  5-bedroom  home  on  quiet 
street  close  to  Royal  York  subway  and  ex- 
cellent schools.  Available  furnished  or  un- 
furnished starting  approximately  August  1 
for  approximately  1 year.  For  details  call 
237-1699. 

Bloor/Dovercourt.  Fully  furnished,  clean, 
1 -bedroom,  living-room,  spacious  kitchen, 
sun-room/study.  5 appliances,  parking  for 
1 car.  Access  to  backyard.  $1,000  (includes 
everything  except  phone  bills).  Available 
May  1 5 — September  1 5, 1 994.  (41 6)  51 6- 
2956. 


C L/A  S S I FI  ED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70). 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FI.,  Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  lAl. 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call:  978-2106. 


Sabbatical  rental.  High  Park  area.  Large 
detached  house,  3 bedrooms,  2 studies,  2 
bathrooms,  fully  furnished  and  equipped, 
garden.  Close  to  subway,  good  schools, 
park.  September  through  /Vpril.  $1,500  p.m. 
plus  utilities.  585-4431  (U  of  T),  762-9165. 

Summer  rental  at  Beach.  Spacious 
Victorian  house,  furnished,  all  appliances, 
3 bedrooms,  iVz  bathrooms,  fireplaces, 
decks,  garden,  garage.  Steps  to  boardwalk, 
TTC,  library,  shops.  Non-smokers  preferred. 
Available  June  through  October  (flexible). 
$1 ,650  inclusive.  699-6679. 

West  Annex.  15  minutes  walk  U of  T. 
Subway  3 minutes.  August  1/September 
1 , 1 994  to  July  31 , 1 995.  Close  to  schools, 
stores,  parks.  Victorian  townhouse,  fur- 
nished and  equipped.  Open-plan  dining/liv- 
ing area,  fireplace,  two  bedrooms,  two  stud- 
ies, two  bathrooms,  garden,  deck,  private 
parking.  $1,425  + utilities.  Phone;  588- 
3388. 

Furnished  apartment  for  sublet.  Furnished 
apartment  in  charming  building  near  U of  T. 
2 bedrooms,  study,  living-room,  dining- 
room, bathroom,  balcony,  front  and  back 
doors,  parking.  Available  June,  July,  August. 
$1 ,500/month.  (416)  921-5901. 

Bathurst/Eglinton.  Beautifully  furnished  4- 
bedroom  detached  home.  Large  kitchen 
with  eating  area,  large  family  room,  two 
full  bathrooms,  study,  central  air.  Garden, 
garage,  steps  to  TTC.  September  1994  — 
August  1995.  $1,900  .f  partial  utilities.  783- 
2239. 

St.  Clair  & Silverthom.  2-bedroom  reno- 
vated house,  fully  furnished  and  equipped; 
linens,  TVs,  cable,  patio,  garden,  private 
drive,  5 appliances.  $1,000.  Available  for 
short-  or  long-term  rental.  658-9396. 

House  for  rent.  8 rooms,  3 stories,  very 
close  to  park  and  TTC,  5 appliances. 
$1 ,200/month.  Available  July/August.  538- 
7240,  978-8110. 

Sabbatical  rental  — September  1994  for 
one  year;  walk  to  U of  T.  Two  bedrooms 
plus  attic  study-bedroom,  full  air  condi- 
tioning, five  appliances,  shady  patio,  base- 
ment laundry.  Fully  furnished.  Pleasant  res- 
idential area,  near  subway.  (416)  972-6313. 

2-bedroom  apartment,  St.  Clair/Avenue, 
large,  10  minutes  to  downtown,  bus  at  the 
doorstep  to  Queen’s  Park.  Unfurnished  or 
furnished.  No  parking.  $1 ,050  per  month  or 
negotiable.  Call  (905)  896-0500. 

Sabbatical  rental  — house.  August  1994 
— June  1995.  10-15  minute  walk  from 
Finch  subway.  4 bedrooms,  wood  deck, 
cement  basketball  “court”,  large  fenced 
yard,  great  family  home!  $1 ,600/month. 
226-4148  or  978-4642. 

Summer  rental.  Large  two-bedroom  fully 
furnished  air-conditioned  condominium 
apartment  four  minutes  walk  from  Yonge 
and  Bloor  available  for  June,  July,  August. 
Asking  $1,150  a month.  960-5556. 

Toronto  sublet.  3-bedroom  home  on  beau- 
tiful quiet  ravine  street  on  TTC  15  minutes 
from  U of  T downtown.  September  to 
December  (negotiable).  Clean,  bright,  grand 
piano,  sun-room,  lovely  garden,  pond,  park- 
ing. Professional  preferred,  references  re- 
quired. $800/month.  (416)  425-8233. 

Furnished  apartment  available  from  June 
1 — July  31.  1 bedroom  plus  office. 


Microwave,  washer,  dryer  & dishwasher. 
Centrally  located  at  Summerhill  subway 
station.  Excellent  restaurants,  shopping 
and  conveniences  within  walking  distance. 
$1 ,300/month.  (416)966-1818. 

Sabbatical  leave.  Charming  furnished 
Victorian  semi,  10  minutes  west  of  U of  T 
campus.  3 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms  plus 
large  open  third-floor  office/family  room 
with  deck.  Perennial  garden,  sunny  kitchen. 
One-year  rental  from  August  1994. 
$1 ,400/month  + utilities.  (416)  533-1588. 

Summer  sublet  Annex  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment in  period  building.  Close  to  University, 
shopping.  Bright,  quiet,  charming.  Available 
May  1.  Prefer  professional  or  mature  stu- 
dent. References  required.  $585  plus  util- 
ities. Call  944-8924  6 p.m.  to  10  p.m. 

Annex  — Major  Street.  Beautifully  reno- 
vated, fully  furnished,  3BR  house;  high  ceil- 
ings, hardwood  floors,  antiques,  large  li- 
brary, artist-designed  garden.  Very  quiet. 
5-minute  walk  to  U of  T.  $1 ,650+.  Available 
May  15  (neg.)  924-0563  or  535-4361. 


ACCOMMOO.VnON 
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For  June  1.  Detached  home  in  rural  setting. 
Modernized,  heritage  type  preferred.  North- 
east area  above  Metro.  Garden/trees. 
Fireplace.  Prefer  two-year  lease.  Call  (905) 
477-7082. 

We  are  a professional  non-smoking  mar- 
ried couple  available  for  housesitting.  We 
have  experience  with  plants  & pets.  We 
will  be  residing  overseas  in  the  future  thus 
our  desire  to  housesit.  Excellent  references. 
962-8567. 

Senior  academic  couple,  UWO,  seeks  fur- 
nished accommodation.  Need  2-4  months, 
May-August,  near  U of  T.  Research  funds 
limited  but  can  manage  reasonable  rent; 
house  owners  ourselves,  can  housesit  for 
you.  Can  supply  references.  (519)  434- 
1566. 

House  wanted  to  rent  in  North  Toronto 

area  by  small  family  including  one  child 
and  one  small  dog  for  one  year  starting 
August  or  September.  Call  963-9888. 

36  Y/0  SF,  MD,  doing  a fellowship  in 
Toronto  from  7/1/94  through  6/30/95. 
Seeks  housesitting  opportunity  for  same 
time.  Call  collect  (314)  721-5088  before 
4/29/94. 

Former  Toronto  couple,  now  living  in 
Caribbean,  seeks  fully  furnished  residence 
for  summer  rental.  Minimum  2-bedroom. 
Flexible  as  to  dates  required  and  length  of 
stay.  East-end  preferable.  Non-smokers. 
No  pets.  Call  Shelley,  (905)  427-5996. 

Trent  professor  looking  for  sublet  in  Annex 
area  from  May  to  September  or  portion 
thereof.  (705)  652-6125. 

Going  away  or  on  sabbatical?  Housesitter 
available.  Responsible,  mature,  non-smok- 
ing university  grad  with  references.  Short- 
er long-term.  For  downtown/central  loca- 
tion. 920-4882  or  (905)  854-2439. 


AcCOA  1 mo  O A'I  ion 
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Danforth  and  Broadview.  Fully  renovated 
house  to  share.  Ideal  for  visiting  professor 


or  doctoral  student.  TTC  15  minutes  to  U of 
T.  Entire  third  floor:  2 furnished  rooms, 
skylights,  minibar,  air  cond.,  $500.  Also 
9x12  furnished  bedroom/office  with  pri- 
vate deck  over  backyard,  $350.  All  appli- 
ances, fireplace,  yard.  Street  parking.  Non- 
smoking, pet-free,  organized,  quiet  Includes 
maid/utilities.  Call  Ken  Shepard,  Ph.D.  463- 
0423. 

Oriole  Parkway/Eglinton.  Gorgeous,  reno- 
vated, 2-bedroom  basement  of  mansion. 
North  of  Museum  10-minute  bus.  Choice  of 
large,  windowed  master  bedroom  at  $500 
or  10'  X 12'  second  at  $300/month.  Share 
with  male,  large  living-room,  new 
kitchen/bathroom,  storage,  free  laundry. 
Parking  available.  Suit  mature  male/female 
non-smoker.  No  pets.  Prime  renter  a part- 
time  grad  student/writer/consultant  May 
1.  Alan,  488-1078. 


Acco.mmodation 
Out  oi-  Toh'.\ 


Montreal.  Furnished,  bright,  clean,  2-bed- 
room  in  desirable  downtown  location.  Walk 
to  Concordia/McGill.  Available  May  — 
September  1994.  $850  negotiable.  Call  489- 
8026. 


AccoMMon  v rioN 
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London  House,  London  England. 

Spring/summer  accommodation  in 
University  of  Guelph’s  London  House. 
Rooms  or  flats,  full  housekeeping  privi- 
leges. Minimum  four  nights  — reasonable 
rates.  Smoke-free  environment.  Ideal  for 
academic/tourist  travellers.  Inquiries:  Ph. 
(519)  856-4412,  fax  (519)  856-4087. 

London,  England:  2-bedroom  apartment 
in  pleasant  area  of  N.  London  to  rent  April 
1994.  Fully  furnished,  modem  kitchen,  gas 
central  heating,  appliances  and  washing 
machine.  25  minutes  to  U of  London.  Ideal 
for  sabbatical  year.  Contact  J.  Calvert,  2576 
Pandora  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C.  V5K 1 V8.  Tel. 
(604)  255-6601. 

Brittany,  17C.  manoir.  Beautiful,  seclud- 
ed, 20  min.  beaches,  5 min.  town.  Main:  3- 
bedroms,  dining-room,  music  room,  2 bath- 
rooms. Wing:  self-contained  apartment. 
Photos  available.  Summer  $5,000/month 
(two-week  minimum).  Also  sabbatical. 
(416)  694-9295. 

Latin  Quartier  Paris  (near  Sorbonne). 
Bright,  comfortable  apartment:  1 -bedroom 
+ study  and  large  living,  modem  kitchen  and 
bath.  Fully  equipped.  $1,500  + utilities. 
(One  year  or  less — available  September  1 , 
1994).  Tel:  (416)  466-0078  or  between 
April  7 and  April  30  (416)  978-8449. 

Nara,  Japan.  Modem  Japanese  style  apart- 
ment available  for  sublet  in  August. 
Attractive,  spacious,  air-conditioned,  close 
to  public  transport  and  sightseeing  (Nara, 
Kyoto,  Osaka).  $1,200.  Write  to:  207  Avenir 
Koriyama,  2-14  Asahi  Cho,  Yamato- 
Koriyama,  Nara  639-1 1 Japan. 

England  (Hastings).  1-bedroom  fully  fur- 
nished flat.  Ideal  base  for  touring/Europe. 
Rail  links  to  Gatwick  & London.  Suit  1-2 
people.  Non-smokers  please.  $220/week. 
Call  Frances  - 267-2259  - p.m.  only. 

London.  Two-bedroom  apartment  15  min- 
utes walk  from  British  Museum  (two  min- 
utes from  new  British  Library,  for  what 


that’s  worth)  available  September  1994  to 
May  or  June  1995.  $900  a month  + utilities. 
Phone  960-5556. 
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Academic  couple  with  Toronto  references 

seeks  to  exchange  furnished  three-bed- 
room, three-bath,  two-study  home  in 
Washington,  DC  area  (suburban  Maryland), 
for  Toronto  residence  from  summer  1994 
to  June  30,1995.  (301)598-3730. 


Vaca  rioN  / Li  isuui  . 


Rent  last  week  June  to  September  30, 

century  fieldstone  farmhouse,  fully  fur- 
nished and  equipped.  Near  Orangeville. 
Four  bedrooms.  100  hilly  acres,  swamp 
and  streams.  $1,000  per  month  + utilities. 
Michael  Joy,  978-6538. 

Cottage  on  Lake  Muskoka  (2V4  from 
Toronto)  available  July-Sept.  All  amenities, 
gas  BBQ,  dock,  canoe.  Suitable  for  small 
family  with  older  children.  $700/week  or 
$2,400/month.  783-2680  after  6:00  p.m. 

Chalet  for  rent  in  St.  Sauveur,  Quebec! 

Fully  furnished,  sleeps  8,  outdoor  pool, 
fireplace.  Golf,  fishing  and  water  park  close 
by.  Fabulous  dining  & boutique  shopping. 
Thirty  minutes  north  of  Montreal.  Available 
through  October  1994.  Call  Carol  978-1733 
for  weekly  rates. 

Cottage  for  rent.  Private,  secluded,  lake- 
front,  McCormick’s  Point,  Lake  Puslinch 
(1 1/4  hours  from  Toronto  near  Cambridge). 
Suitable  for  couple  or  small  family.  No  pets. 
May-September.  Common  area  has  tennis 
court.  (519)  658-4876. 

Lakefront  cottage  for  rent.  Baycroft  area;  2 
bedrooms  plus  sleeping  loft,  gas  barbe- 
cue, sandy  beach,  excellent  swimming. 
Available  month  of  July  $1,300  or 
$375/week.  Call  after  6;  487-5296. 

Cottage  for  rent  — Kawarthas.  Quaint, 
well-maintained,  private,  3-bedroom  wa- 
terfront cottage  — Buckhorn  Lake.  Enjoy 
safe  sandy  beach/evening  sunsets.  3-piece 
bath,  microwave.  References  required,  non- 
smokers.  $525/week — 1 -month  minimum 
rental.  (705)  745-8200. 
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Retired  academics,  now  grown  desper- 
ate, must  give  up  their  year-round  retreat. 
It’s  convenient  and  comfortable  with  a con- 
genial outlook.  On  paved  road  near  Blyth, 
21/4  hours  from  Toronto.  Completely  ren- 
ovated, insulated,  1912  solid  brick  school- 
house,  overlooking  brook.  Three  floors,  3- 
4 bedrooms,  3 baths,  33  ft.  living  room. 
Separate  insulated  studio.  Attached  double 
garage.  $134,900.  (519)  657-7092,  (519) 
523-4544. 

$98,000  - Prince  Arthur  iuxury  condo  pent- 
house suite.  Carries  like  rent  Security,  view, 
rooftop  gardens,  laundry  en  suite.  Minutes 
from  subway  & U of  T.  Must  sell.  Paula 
Basil  — Homelife  Heritage  Group — (905) 
764-7111. 


Miscicij.ana' 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring,  con- 
fidential environment.  U of  T staff  extend- 
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Research  Notices 


For further  information  and  application  forms for  the 
following  agencies,  please  contact  University  of  Toronto  Research  Services  (UTRS)  at  978-2163. 


Medicine  & Life  Sciences 
Genesis  Research  Foundation 
The foundation  offers  support  for  funding 
ofpryects  related  to  primary  and  sec- 
ondary prevention  of  eating  disorders, 
linking  individuals  to  services  and 
educational  activities  to  particular 
groups  (e.g.,  physicians,  nurses,  teach- 
ers, group  home  workers,  addiction 
workers)  which  provide  direct  service 
to  the  public.  Funding  is  also  available 
for  “awareness  and  education”  and 
“research”  projects.  Funding  for  each 
project  will  be  limited  to  a maximum  of 
S10,000.  Deadline  is  June  1. 

Medical  Research  Council 
University-industry  dinical  trials:  The 
provision  of  fimding  for  university- 
industry  trials  remains  the  same  as  for 
MRC’s  regular  clinical  trials  program; 
however,  MRC  expects  that  a minimum 
of  50  percent  of  the  total  direct  cost  of 
the  trial  will  be  defrayed  by  the  industri- 
al partner.  Further  details  are  outlined 
in  the  current  MRC  guidebook. 
Deadline  is  June  1. 

University-industry  program  visiting 
program:  The  program  is  open  to  estab- 
lished members  of  faculties  of  health 
sciences  in  Canadian  universities  or 
investigators  from  an  industry.  Support 


is  offered  to  facilitate  visits  of  three  to 
24  months  to  enhance  research  and 
development  and  to  create  links  be- 
tween industry  and  universities.  MRC 
support  is  conditional  upon  an  industri- 
al contribution  of  an  equal  or  greater 
amount.  Deadline  is  June  1. 
University-industry  program  "workshops: 
MRC  is  prepared  to  share  with  industry 
the  cost  of  a limited  number  of  work- 
shops held  in  Canada.  Requests  will  be 
considered  for  the  support  of  travel  and 
subsistence  of  participants  and  adminis- 
trative costs  connected  with  the  organi- 
zation of  these  meetings;  printing  costs 
or  honoria  will  not  be  subsidized  by 
MRC;  this  exclusion  does  not  apply  to 
the  funds  provided  by  the  company. 
MRC  support  is  conditional  upon  an 
industrial  contribution  of  an  equal  or 
greater  amount.  Deadline  is  June  1. 

Physical  Sciences  & 
Engineering 

Frankun  Institute 
The  Franklin  institute  is  seeking  nomina- 
tionsfor  the  Bower  award  and prize  for 
achievement  in  science  to  be  given  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  achievement 
in  the  life  or  physical  sciences.  The 
award  is  international  in  focus  and  is 
presented  aimually  with  a cash  prize  of 


at  least  $250,000.  Use  Bower  science 
award  nomination  forms,  available  at 
UTRS.  Nominations  must  be  received 
at  the  institute  by  May  15. 

Natural  Sciences  & Engineering 
Research  Council  of  Canada 
E.  W.R.  Steatie  memorial  fellowships  are 
awarded  to  excellent  stientists  and  engi- 
neers who  are  at  an  early  stage  of  their 
careers  but  already  enjoy  a reputation 
for  original  research  in  their  fields  and 
are  staff  members  of  Canadian  imiversi- 
ties.  Candidates  should  have  obtained 
their  doctorate  within  the  last  12  years 
and  must  be  principal  investigators  on 
any  research  grant  from  NSERC.  There 
are  no  nationality  or  citizenship  restric- 
tions. Candidates  may  not  apply  on 
their  own  behalf,  they  must  be  nominat- 
ed by  senior  members  of  the  Canadian 
science  and  engineering  community. 
Nominations  must  be  endorsed  by  the 
executive  head  of  the  candidate’s 
university  and  must  include  a letter 
from  the  executive  head  and  two 
additional  letters  of  support  from 
individuals  who  are  internationally 
recognized  experts  in  the  nominee’s 
field  of  research.  Further  information  is 
available  from  UTRS.  Internal  deadline 
at  UTRS  is  June  17. 


Upcoming  Deadunes 
April  29 

National  Research  Council  — women 
in  engineering  and  science  program 
April  30 

Foreign  Affairs  & International  Trade 
Canada  — cooperative  security 
competition  program 

March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects 
Foundation  — social  and  behavioral 
sciences  research  grants  (letter  of  intent) 

Roeher  Institute  — major  research 
grants,  graduate  students  research 
grants,  research  grants 
MayI 

National  Institute  for  Chiropractic 
Research  — research  grants 

National  Institutes  of  Health  (US)  — 
AIDS  research  grants 

Sandoz  Foundation  for 
Gerontological  Researcli  — research 
grants 

Whitaker  Foundation  — preliminary 
proposals 
Mat2 

NSERC  — collaborative  project 
grants 

SSHRC  — strengthening  of  special- 
ized research  collections 
ALtrlS 

Canadian  Liver  Foundation  — 
bridging  operating  grants 


PhD  Orals  

Graduate faculty  please  call  the  PhD  examinations  office  at  978-5258 for  information  regarding  time  and  location  for  these  listings. 


ed  health  care  benefits  provide  excellent 
coverage.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist.  The  Medical  Arts  Building. 
170  St.  George  Street.  961-3683. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT?  Com- 
munications enhancement  courses  in 
speaking  and  writing  for  English  as  Second 
Language  Speakers  with  good  language 
skills.  Groups  of  6-8.  Over  2,500  satisfied 
graduates.  Now  in  its  8th  year.  Gandy 
Associates.  533-1933. 

Mount  ’n  Seal.  Shrink-wrap  picture  fram- 
ing. Attractive  and  affordable.  Call  423- 
9975  for  locations. 

Psychologist  providing  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  covers  psychological  services.  For  a 
consultation  call  Dr.  Heather  A White,  535- 
9432, 140  Albany  Ave.  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Experienced, 
knowledgeable  realtor  with  university  fac- 
ulty references.  Will  answer  all  queries  and 
send  information  about  retirement  or  in- 
vestment properties  in  Victoria.  No  cost 
or  obligation.  Call  (604)  595-3200  or  write 
Lois  Dutton,  RE/MAX  Ports  West.  3200 
Shelboume  Street,  Victoria,  B.C.  V8P  5G8. 

Stress,  depression,  relationship  prob- 
lems. Experienced  counselling  for  individ- 
uals and  couples.  Excellent  coverage 
through  U of  T extended  health  benefits.  Dr. 
GaleBildfell,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  Street  (near  Wellesley  and  Jarvis). 
972-6789. 

SHDWTIME  MUSIC  THEATRE  DAYCAMP 

for  kids  5-15  (our  seventh  exciting  sum- 
mer!); close  to  campus;  1 & 2 week  ses- 
sions, June  20 —August  25.  Info:  JoAnne, 
536-3371. 

FINE  HOME  REPAIR  and  improvement.  A 
versatile  craftsman  (and  graduate)  rec- 
ommended within  U of  T faculty.  Bob  Hillier. 
New^phone  285-0317. 

Healing  Hands.  Hui  He,  Registered 
Massage  therapist.  Experienced  in  Swedish 
massage,  Chinese  massage,  Japanese 
Shiatsu.  Specialized  in  treating  chronic 
pain  syndrome,  injury,  fatigue,  stress  man- 
agement. Community  Chiropractic  Centre, 
93  Harbord  Street,  Toronto  (nearSpadina). 
961-2225. 

Shelves  bulging?  Donate  surplus  books 
now  to  University  College  Book  Sale 
(October  15, 17, 18, 19).  Proceeds  support 
the  College  library.  For  pick-up  in  Metro 
Toronto,  phone  978-2968  or  fax  978-3802. 

Reseaich-Libraiy  Assistant  required.  Part- 
time.  Must  be  experienced  researcher. 
Ability  with  French  and  German  an  asset. 
Fax  resume  to  Prof.  Edward  Shorter,  971- 
2160. 


Monday,  April  25 
Carolann  Mullen, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Imprisoned  Selves:  A Narrative 
Inquiry  into  Incarceration  and 
Education.”  Prof.  C.T.P.  Diamond. 

Francisco  Javier  Rabasso, 
Department  of  Spanish  8c 
Portuguese,  “El  lector-espectador 
de  textos  dramaticos  espanoles 
adaptados  al  one.”  Prof  M.J.  Valdes. 

Tuesday,  April  26 
Julyanne  Conquer,  Department  of 
Cellular  8c  Molecular  Pathology, 
“Signal  Transduction  Mechanisms 
Regulating  Chondrocyte 
Production  of  CoUagenase.” 
Prof  T.F.  Cruz. 

Neil  Gelman,  Department  of 
Physics,  NMR  Spin  Echo  and 
FID  Studies  of  Bone  and  Apatite 
Minerals.”  Prof  R.F.  Code. 

Wednesday,  April  27 
Jaime  Rodolfo  Alvarado  Bremer, 
Department  of  Zoology, 


“Assessment  of  Morphological  and 
Genetic  Variation  of  the 
Swordfish  (Xiphias  Gladius 
Linnaeus):  Evolutionary 
Implications  of  AUometric 
Growth  and  of  the  Patterns  of 
Nucleotide  Substitution  in  the 
Mitochondrial  Genome.” 
Prof  C.  McGowan. 

Joan  Marie  Crook,  Institute  of 
Medical  Science,  “A  Longitudinal 
Study  of  Injured  Workers: 
Prognostic  Indicators  of  Work 
Disability.”  Prof  H.  Moldofsky. 

Izabella  Joanna  Laba,  Department 
of  Mathematics,  “N-Particle 
Scattering  in  a Constant  Magnetic 
Field.”  Prof  I.M.  Sigal. 

Jeffrey  L.  Reading,  Department  of 
Community  Health,  “Central  and 
Peripheral  Cardiovascular 
Adaptation  to  High  versus 
Moderate  Intensity  Exerdse 
Training  following  Coronary 
Artery  Bypass  Surgery.” 

Prof  M.J.  Plyley. 


John  Scott  Picket,  Department  of 
Aerospace  Sdence  8c  Engineering, 
“An  Analytical  and  Numerical 
Study  of  Leading  Edge 
Receptivity.”  Prof  G.W.  Johnston. 

Thursday,  April  28 
Carla-Krystin  Andrade, 
Department  of  Education,  “Stress, 
Coping  and  Physical  Actmty  in 
Adolescents  with  Spina  Bifida 
Cystica.”  Prof.  L.D.  McLean. 

Nyla  Dookeran,  Department  of 
Chemistry,  “Mass  Spectrometric 
Studies  of  Amino  Adds  and  Related 
Compounds.”  Prof.  A.G.  Harrison. 

Friday,  April  29 
Stuart  Cameron  Grant, 
Department  of  Psychology,  “The 
Viability  of  Todam  as  a Model  of 
Memory  in  Procedural  Tasks.” 
Prof.  C.M.  MacLeod. 

Nancy  Ann  Hall,  Department  of 
Education,  “Ethical  Development 
in  Undergraduate  Business 
Students  and  the  Business  School 


Learning  Environment.” 

Prof.  A.I.  Rothman. 

Roy  Mauti,  Department  of 
Chemical  Engineering  8c  Applied 
Chemistry,  “Reaction  Mechanism 
of  Methane  Partial  Oxidation  over 
a Silica-Supported  Molybdena 
Catalyst.”  Prof.  C.A.  Mims. 

Tuesday,  May  3 
Daniel  Richard  McBride,  Centre 
for  the  Study  of  Religion,  “The 
Egyptian  Foundations  of  Gnostic 
Thought.”  Prof.  D.B.  Redford. 

Wednesday,  May  4 
Nurith  Sela,  Department  of 
Geography,  “Alongshore 
Suspended  Sediment  Transport: 
An  Empirical  Test  of  an  Existing 
Model.”  Prof  B.  Greenwood. 

Friday,  May  6 
John  Patrick  Richard  Keelan, 
Department  of  Psychology, 
“Attachment  Theory  and  Adult 
Romantic  Relationships.” 

Prof.  K.K.  Dion. 


JOLLY  GOOD 
NEWS 


BBC  News 

Monday  to 
Saturday: 

8:00  a.m. 


Non-commercial  Radio 


\ ,4>,  j 

DR.  RICK  LINDAL 

Registered  Psychologist 

Reception  for 

13  YEARS  EXPERIENCE. 

Retiring  Faculty  and  Staff 

GENERAL  PRACTISE  FOR 
INDIVIDUALS  AND  COUPLES. 

ALSO  SPECIALIZING  IN  ISSUES 

President  J.  Robert  S.  Prichard  will  host  a Reception  for 

REUTING  TO  JOB  STRESS,  CHRONIC 
ILLNESS.  BEREAVEMENT.  SEXUAL 

members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  who  are 

IDENTITY  AND  SEXUAL  ABUSE. 

retiring  at  the  end  of  this  academic  session. 

Two  Office  Locations: 

It  will  be  held  in  the  Hart  House  (Quadrangle  on 

2 CARLTON  ST.,  SUITE  1405. 

Tuesday  May  24, 1994  from 
4:00  pm  to  6:00  pm.  In  the  event  of  inclement 

TORONTO.  ONTARIO.  MSB  U3 
(416)  595-0958 

weather,  the  reception  will  be  moved  to  the  Great  Hall. 

115  NORFOLK  ST. 
GUELPH,  ONTARIO,  NIH  4J3 

Friends  and  family  of  the  honoured  ^ests,  and  all 
members  of  the  University  community,  are  cordially 

1-80O-567-O958 

N.B.  Fees  are  often  covered  by  workplace 
benefits  or  health  insurance  policies 

invited  to  attend. 
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CHRIS  VAN  ES 


Out  of  the  Swamp 

The  white  paper  creates  problems  that  could  be  prevented  by  a different  plan 

By  Scott  Eddie 


1AM  SURE  President  Prichard  and 
Provost  Sedra  did  not  set  out  to  destroy  the 
economics  program  at  Erindale  when  they  im- 
posed the  philosophy  and  budget  of  the  white 
paper  on  the  University,  but  that  is  what  will  hap- 
pen if  the  plan  is  carried  out. 

Economics  at  Erindale  is  to  lose  two  full-time 
equivalent  faculty  and  a further  $87,000  from  its 
budget  for  stipend  teaching  and  TAs  while  en- 
rolment is  to  remain  steady  at  2,200.  On  the  rea- 
sonable assumption  that  our  department  will  try 
to  protect  its  graduate  program  by  keeping  TA  al- 
locations steady,  the  entire  $87,000  would  have  to 
come  from  stipend  teaching,  a reduction  of  rough- 
ly 10  full-year  courses  at  current  stipend  rates. 

Because  Erindale  economists  normally  also  teach 
in  the  graduate  program,  the  loss  of  two  posi- 
tions translates  into  a minimum  loss  of  four  full 
courses,  for  a total  of  14.  In  1993-94  we  offered 
29.5  full-course  equivalents;  the  loss  of  14  FCEs 
is  thus  47.5  percent  of  our  total  offering.  What 
starts  out  to  be  a seven  percent  cut  in  the  bstdget  trans- 
lates, for  us,  into  a nearly  50  percent  reduction  in 
our  course  offerings,  compared  with  the  current  year. 

That’s  the  good  news.  The  29.5  FCEs  consisted 
of  17  FCEs  in  core  courses  (principles,  interme- 
diate theory,  quantitative  methods)  and  12.5  FCEs 
in  specialized  courses  that  build  on  this  core. 

Room  limitations  and  fire  marshal’s  regulations 
won’t  allow  section  sizes  in  ECO  100  to  increase, 
so  we  can’t  cut  sections  there.  Because  of  our  ser- 
vice function  to  the  commerce  program,  the  most 
we  might  hope  to  cut  from  the  “core”  would  be 
three  sections:  one  microeconomics,  one  macroe- 
conomics, one  quantitative  methods.  That  leaves  us  to  cut  11 
of  the  12.5  specialized  courses,  leaving  only  1.5  (!)  courses  per 
year  outside  the  basic  core.  So  the  bad  news  is  that  we  will  not 
likely  be  able  to  offer  enough  courses  for  anyone  to  earn  a specialist 
degree  in  economics  in four  years  at  Erindale.  (There  are  current- 
ly 75  students  enrolled  in  our  two  specialist  programs.) 

Who  will  pay  for  these  cuts?  The  tenured  faculty  at  Erindale, 
for  it  is  we  who  do  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  the  stipend 
teaching  as  overloads,  will  bear  most  of  the  loss  of  employment, 
income  and  opportunity  to  teach  in  our  research  area.  But  it  is 
the  students,  of  course  — especially  the  best  students  and  part- 
time  students  — who  will  bear  the  primary  burden.  If  this 
“plan”  affects  other  departments  as  it  affects  us,  we’re  well  on 
our  way  to  becoming  a Hochschule  instead  of  a university. 


a paradox  for  which  I have  no  answer,  but  I think 
our  response  to  the  white  paper,  once  we  have  seen 
some  of  its  disastrous  implications,  should  be  a col- 
lective shout  of  “Back  to  the  drawing  board!” 


Why  is  economics  at  Erindale  slated  for  decimation 

when  we  already  teach  nearly  three  times  as  many  students  per 
faculty  member  as  does  biology  or  4.6  times  as  many  as  physics? 
(1992-93  Instructional  Activity  Index,  Erindale  College.)  Why 
should  this  new  exercise  in  “planning”  exacerbate,  rather  than 
alleviate,  the  maldistribution  of  resources  that  has  built  up 
over  two  decades  of  budget  cuts  based  on  short-term  expedi- 
ents instead  of  on  a rational  calculation  of  optimal  resource  al- 
location? Because,  yet  another  time,  short-term  expedients 
and  the  cardinal  principle  of  administration  (avoid  hard  deci- 
sions at  all  costs)  determine  the  cuts.  The  University  is  supposed 
to  be  a bastion  of  rational  thought  — why  don’t  we  practise 
that  in  budgeting  and  design  of  the  curriculum? 

We  appear  set  to  repeat  history.  In  the  1960s  we  destroyed 
the  honours  programs  and  nearly  all  structure  in  our  offerings; 
it  took  nearly  two  decades  and  an  enormous  amoimt  of  resources 
to  realize  that  mistake  and  to  reintroduce  specialist  programs 
and  structure  to  the  curriculum.  Now  we  are  poised  to  emas- 
culate established,  successful  programs  in  pursuit  of  marginal, 
and  likely  ephemeral,  interdisciplinarity  for  which  there  is  to  my 
knowledge  no  demonstrable  body  of  cogent  thought  (let  alone 
data)  showing  it  to  have  clear  advantages  over  the  existing  pro 
grams  that  will  have  to  be  sacrificed  to  achieve  it. 

Has  this  administration  ever  considered  why  existing  disci- 
plines exist  or  why  different  specialities  exist  within  any  given 


discipline?  Or  why  we  already  have  some  “interdisciplinary” 
departments  like  geography  or  political  science,  but  not  others? 
Or  why  the  departmental  structure,  and  indeed  the  course  of- 
ferings, of  universities  in  most  countries  of  the  world  where  free 
inquiry  is  allowed  are  remarkably  similar? 

Most  disciplines  today  are  vastfy  changed  from  what  they  were 
a half-century  ago,  but  this  was  not  planned  by  university  ad- 
ministrators acting  in  concert  all  over  the  world.  Disciplines 
evolve,  sub-specialties  evolve,  structures  and  courses  evolve, 
based  largefy  on  research  conceived  and  carried  out  by  the  leaders 
in  their  fields  and  on  the  demands  of  the  academic  marketplace 
for  particular  kinds  of  knowledge  or  ways  of  thinking. 


Our  response  to 

THE  PAPER  SHOULD  BE 

“Back  to  the  drawing  board!” 


Our  problems  today  are  not  simply  the  result  of  externally  im- 
posed underfunding  and  our  non-rational  response  to  it  but  also 
of  our  occasional  tendency  to  lurch  after  fads.  In  our  capacity 
as  referees  for  potential  journal  articles,  we  swiftly  reject  any 
manuscript  based  on  flimsy  or  no  evidence.  Why  then  do  we 
so  docilely  accept  “innovation”  that  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  University  even  if  it  has  no  evidential  justification?  That  s 


My  associate  dean  at  Erindale  tells  me 

economics  is  being  cut  so  drastically  simpfy  because 
“there  is  no  place  else  to  cut.”  Over  the  years  the 
Uiuversity  made  each  budget  cut  where  it  could  in 
the  short  term,  with  no  regard  for  an  optimal  al- 
location of  its  limited  resources  in  the  long  run, 
until  finally  we  have  painted  ourselves  into  a bud- 
getary comer.  This  has  only  worsened  the  misal- 
location  of  University  resources.  Some  15  years  ago 
I pointed  out  to  then  dean  Art  Kruger  that  one  de- 
partment with  12.25  full-time  equivalent  faculty 
had  an  enrolment  of  148  in  total  at  a time  when 
the  average  section  of  ECO  100  — 40  percent  of 
one  economist’s  teaching  load  — was  150  (those 
were  the  good  old  days).  Since  then  other  de- 
partments have  passed  ours  in  their  student- 
faculty  ratio. 

How  do  we  get  out  of  the  comer,  especially 
when  we  have  so  little  flexibility  in  the  budget? 
Here  is  one  place  where  the  administration  real- 
ly could  provide  some  leadership  because  it  would 
ultimately  have  to  resolve  competing  claims.  Let 
me  provide  a basis  for  discussion  of  how  to  tack- 
le this  problem.  (The  following  takes  off  from  a 
system  of  contracts  suggested  by  my  department 
chair,  Gordon  Anderson,  but  he  should  not  be 
held  responsible  for  my  proposal.) 

Suppose  we  looked  at  the  average  “instmctional  actirity 
index”  for  each  department  and  then  singled  out  all  those  that 
were  either  more  than  50  percent  under,  or  more  than  50  per- 
cent over,  the  University  average.  We  would  then  calculate 
how  many  full-time  faculty  they  would  need  to  have,  given  their 
average,  to  bring  them  just  to  50  percent  under  or  50  percent 
over  the  University-wide  average.  The  difference  between  this 
calculated  number  and  the  actual  number  of  full-time  equiva- 
lent faculty  in  the  department  would  then  be  the  number  of 
“debits”  for  departments  under  the  average  or  “credits”  for  de- 
partments above  the  average. 

The  number  of  “debits”  throughout  the  University  might  not 
equal  the  number  of  “credits”  exactly,  but  they  should  be  very 
close.  To  preserve  some  flexibility,  and  especially  to  make  sure 
no  department  fell  below  a certain  minimum  number  of  fac- 
ulty members,  we  would  use  only  some  fraction  (say  80  per- 
cent) of  the  smaller  of  the  two  totals,  debits  or  credits,  as  the 
basis  for  a long-term  reallocation  of  resources.  Debit  depart- 
ments would  have  two  ways  to  reduce  their  “debit  balances  over 
time:  to  give  up  budgetary  funds  as  their  faculty  members  re- 
tire, resign  or  die  in  service,  or  to  attract  more  students  to  their 
courses. 

Budgetary  funds  freed  up  would  go  to  departments  with 
“credit  balances.”  In  the  short  term  these  departments  would 
stiU  have  to  bear  the  sacrifices  forced  upon  them  by  the  expe- 
dient paint-yourself-into-a-comer  method  of  budget  cuts,  but 
the  injustice  would  be  alleviated  by  the  long-term  prospect  of 
redress.  My  personal  preference  would  be  to  give  these  de- 
partments the  funds  and  let  them  choose  whether  to  hire  new 
faculty,  add  to  their  stipend  teaching  budget  or  some  combi- 
nation of  the  two. 

Over  a period  of,  say,  10  years,  the  currently  most  egregious 
misallocations  of  resources  would  be  eliminated.  By  periodically 
recalculating  the  debits  and  credits  we  could  also  ensure  that  the 
internal  allocation  of  resources  would  continue  to  adapt  in  a 
gradual  and  orderly  way  to  changing  enrolments.  This  would 
not  remove  all  anomalies,  nor  would  we  want  every  department 
to  have  exactly  the  same  student-faculty  ratio,  but  it  would  allow 
us  to  get  back  on  dry  ground  and  out  of  the  current  budgetary 
swamp. 

Professor  Scott  Eddie  teaches  economic  history. 
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